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Personal Memories of Henry Ward Beecher 


By His Son-in-Law, the Rev. Samuel 


SAW Mr. Beecher for the first time upon the lecture 

platform in New Haven, and remember with all 

the vividness of a boy's recollection how his pictures 

of home scenes brought tears to the eyes of his 

hearers, and how ripples of laughter followed the 
strokes of his quaint humor. 

I remember how in '56 he spoke for Kansas, and 
set Yale College wild with patriotism, and how he 
awakened our sympathy for those heroes that were 
even then thrown out on the skirmish line of the great 
battle which the nation was so soongto wage for its 
Under his stirring appeals a 
number of Sharp's rifles were subscribed 


principles and its life. 


for by the audience, and I had the plea- 
sure of investing a dollar in one. They, 
were called ‘‘ Beecher’s Bibles,’’ and were 
given and forwarded to help introduce 
and defend civilization and religion on 
that far-away border of squatter sove- 
reignty. 

My mother’s stories and the orator's 
appeals impressed me, but living in his 
sister's family, and teaching his daughter 
to.skate, had a vastly greater influence 
over me ! 

The first time I ever spoke with Mr. ni 
Beecher was on the eve of my sailing for § 
Italy, where 1 was to join Mrs. Stowe's 
party; of which Miss Beecher was a mem- 
ber. Our acquaintance at that time cul- 
minated in the following incident. 

Calling to me from the foot of the stairs 
in a friend's house where we were stop- 
ping, he sent a message by me in these 
words :. ‘* Good-by, old fellow. Give my 
love to Hattie !'' Of course, | promised 
to do so, and, of course, | delivered the 
message intrusted to me, so far as words 
would do it. It was rather a frigid per- 
formance, if I remember rightly, and the 
article. was old as well as cold from the 
delay, so in due time I added a little of 
my own that was neither ancient nor 
frigid, 

The dangerous experiment of sending 
love by. a ‘young fellew to a young girl 





had resulted very much as it did when the valiant 
but not over-wise soldier, Miles Standish, tried it with 
his young friend John Alden. John spoke for himself 
in the latter as in the former case. 

Mr. Beecher’s answer to my letter announcing our 
engagement, which came in an age or two, seemed 
rather formal. There was in it very little of the 
‘* Good-by-old-fellow-give-my-love-to-Hattie '’ spirit. 
Perhaps he thought that the former package of that kind 
had been misappropriated. . However, ‘he expressed 
great confidence in his daughter's judgment. He 
said that, since his acquaintance with me was of the 
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That ring so clear from your tender throats.— 
**Teacher! Teacher!’’ 
Some of the Spring's deep thoughts to learn? 
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Over the secrets these young days hold.— s 
The glory hid in the burnished gold.ih 
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slightest, he must be governed largely by her de- 


cision, but he insisted upon a condition being under- 


stood, that if, within a year, either of us became weary 
of the engagement, we should be permitted to with- 
draw without subjecting ourselves to the imputation 
of bad faith,—all bets, as it were, should be de- 
clared off. 

This was a very good letter, and such a one as any 
father might be expected to write under similar cir- 
cumstances. But he couldn't write a letter just like 
anybody else and leave it so. 


Evidently he reread the letter, and could not stand 


it himself. So he turns the sheet, and 
begins a paragraph with, ‘‘ Your mother- 
in-law agrees,’’ etc., and. then adds: 


“P. S.—If my letter shall seem a little 
informal ’’ (it was the formality that wor- 
ried us), ‘‘ you must consider that this is 
the first time that I have ever had just 
such a letter to write. With more prac- 
tice, 1 shall doubtless do it better here- 
after.’’ 

Upon my return from Europe in ’ 60, 
I found the family in Peekskill They 
were living on a hillside two miles back 
from the railroad station, in a little old 
story-and-a-half house, built some time 
before the Revolution, and which, it is 
said, General Israel Putnam once used for 
his headquarters. The rooms were very 
small, with very low ceilings, but the view 
down the Hudson, just after it emerges 
from the Highlands and broadens out into 
what appears to be an inland lake, was 
magnificent. 

Here, on a little farm of sixty acres, 
fe Mr. Beecher was indulging that taste for 
earth and trees, fruit and flowers, agricul- 
ture and gardening, which was born in 
him in Litchfield, and was nourished by 
his life in the West. Already he had 
planned, and was beginning, the work 
which transformed that bare hillside into 
one of the most beautiful places upon the 
Hudson. 

Among his farm possessions he had a 
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carriage team, used mostly for rapid trips to the depot, 
to bring and carry himself or friends. On the evening 
of my first visit, he took four of us in a platform spring 
wagon to a wedding, and smashed the springs by his 
rapid, not to say reckless, driving Over a country road, 
None of the family were ever killed by carriage acci- 
dent, but I always regarded it as a clear case of spe- 
cial providence that any were preserved in that mad 
two-mile rush down hill, Mr. Beecher driving, to 
catch a train, with a time allowance of from ten to 
fifteen minutes. Only the horses suffered ! 

Afterwards this little house at Peekskill was the 
vacation home of his children and grandchildren, 
until in due time we overflowed, and he built a house 
near by, worthy the situation,—built it ‘out of 
wind,'’ as he used to say, meaning that the money 
expended was earned by lecturing. 

Here he spent his vacations, except when driven to 
the mountains by hay fever or upon a lecturing tour 
by poverty, and here, to the end of his days, he kept 
the enthusiasm of youth by always having some new 
hobby on which to ride, or some outdoor game in 
which to engage. 

He had, by reason of its sharp slope, probably the 
worst croquet ground that was ever played on. But 
the difficulty of the ground made no difference. If 
he could get any one to play with him, only three 
things would ever prevent,—the sacredness of the 
Sabbath, darkness, and his afternoon nap. 

‘*Would you like to go and see me shoot a rabbit 
that is spoiling my cucumbers ?’’ he asks of one of 
his grandsons. 

The boy assents. They find the rabbit in the very 
act of committing trespass. The grandfather takes a 
rest, and fires. 

The rabbit is startled. No such sounds had ever 
before disturbed the stillness of that hillside. He 
jumps away in perplexity. He scratches his ear re- 
flectively. 

The other barrel is fired, and now Bunny says it is 
time to be off, and he hies him to the bushes for 
safety. And the would-be sportsman turns to the boy 
with a comical expression as he says, ‘‘ 1 don't be- 
lieve in killing rabbits anyway, — 
do you ?"’ 

Mr. Beecher was an aggravating 
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had slipped in, taken a Seat in the choir loft, and been 
present the whole evening. 

His hobbies did not usually make large returns 
financially. At one time he bought imported Jerseys 
at fancy prices, and kept his herd until they sold at 
about the rate of ordinary cattle. At another time his 
fancy ran to poultry. He built an expensive hennery, 
and stocked it with the choicest specimens, paying, I 
remember, thirty dollars for a trio of bantams. But 
he hardly got eggs enough to perpetuate the species, 
much less to supply the family. In due time he 
bought an incubator. It never gave him a broiler 
for his table, but its lamp in some way set fire to his 
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toolhouse, and his whole dairy plant was saved from 
destruction with the greatest difficulty. 

But, in spite of all these failures, he took great 
satisfaction in his home on the Hudson, —Boscobel, as 
it was named. Into this magnificent house he could 
welcome his children and friends. From those broad 
piazzas he could watch the increase of beautiful growth 
upon the acres and acres of lawn which he had laid 
out and planted, see the boats go to and fro upon the 
Hudson, and note the changes of cloud and sunshine 
and shower over leagues and leagues of this beautiful 
valley. 

VINELAND, N, J. 
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What the Kettle Made of Holmwood 


By Margaret B. Monahan 


itn HE kettle began it. No matter what Mrs. 
Peerybingle says, the kettle began it,’’ as- 

serts the author of ‘* The Cricket on the Hearth."’ 
Ten years ago, in an out-of-the-way country place, 
the kettle began it again, but this time without the 
friendly help of the cricket. Truth compels us to 
acknowledge that the cricket is a home-seeker, and not 
a home-maker. The cricket searches out a home 
already made, and there abides, an honored guest, a 
mascot, if you will, but an inmate who scorns hard 
work ; while the kettle, bless its honest heart! will 
‘«begin’’ a home, ay, and spend its life working for 
its continuance. Happy is the home the kettle ‘* be- 





man at times. He would so sel- 
dom do just what you expected, 
and so often do just what you 
didn't expect. 

At the time of his first visit at 
my home in Norwich, New York, 
for example, I thought, of course, 
that he would go with me to prayer- 
meeting. But he wouldn't, and | 
having made no preparation, and 
not being very much in the spirit 
of it, we had a rather cold and 
formal affair in the large audience 
room where we held our meeting. 
Upon my return, he inquired very 
sympathetically about the meet- 
ing, and about the singing espe- 
cially, and mentioned a certain 
hymn as being excellent for these 
services. 1 agreed with him, and 
said that we had used that hymn 
this very evening. Another one 
was mentioned, and, strangely enough, we had used 
that one also. But when he mentioned the third, 
it suddenly dawned upon my awakened brain,—he 








Editor's Note.—Mr. Scoville begins with this paper a series 
of four reminiscent articles on the intimate life and personality 
of his father-in-law There is probably no one else living to- 
day who could write of Beecher out of such a loving and close 
intimacy as can Mr. Scoville. The papers to follow will take 
up the Brooklyn life of the preacher, will give amusing and 
instructive glimpses of his personal correspondence, and will 
close with a discerning essay on ‘‘ What Made Mr. Beechera 
Great Man " 
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gins ;’’ happy the home that is begun upon a foun- 
dation of simple, every-day, housewifely thrift and 
comfort. No cricket will chirp its contentment upon 
a hearth that is cold, beside a fire so badly built and 
tended that the kettle, for very shame and confusion 
of face, cannot begin to hum. 

The particular home that this copper kettle ‘* be- 
gan,"’ and in which the cricket now.chirps merrily, 
came about as follows. 


Behold a room, small and plain, but pleasant, 





warm, and cosy. A reading-lamp lighted, a good fire 
burning in the little stove, and the big copper kettle 
on top, humming steadily. Outside, the November 
wind howled dismally, with an insistence of bleakness 
and misery, cold and sorrow, dreariness and death. 
The one inmate of the room sat staring blindly into 
the fire till night was far spent, wrestling vainly with 
bitter sorrow, for in the next room her mother lay 
dying. The night seemed endless, yet she hoarded 
the minutes, for might not the dawn find her alone in 
this big, crowded, lonesome world? And how could 
she live—a/one ? In her misery she rose and paced 
up and down the room, crying to the God of heaven, 
to the Christ whose sweat was drops 
of blood, to spare her from the 
long, lonely years. The changé 
of posture brought some conscious- 
ness of outward surroundings, and 
the pleasantness of the plain little 
room, the warmth of the fire, the 
cheerful singing of the kettle, 
while the storm raged without, 
appealed to her senses. Who 
would share all this homely com- 
fort in the dreary time to come? 
For whom should she home-make 
any more? As if in answer to her 
miserable questioning, the steam 
pouring from the humming kettle’s 
spout seemed to take on the form 
of wraith-like women, who passed 
before her in unending procession. 
Pale, sickly girls they seemed to 
be, from crowded city streets, 
goaded by necessity into work far 
beyond their strength, and doomed 
to a life of incessant toil. So many 
of them,—so many, and they had 
no homes, only a precarious foothold in tenements, 
from which at any moment sométhing might dislodge 
them, and then— ? 

‘Have I not sorrow enough of my own? Why 
should they haunt me ?"’ she thought, almost angrily. 
‘‘Am I my:sisters’ keeper ?'"’ 

And the shadowy hordes made answer : 

*« Yes, your sisters’ keeper. Who made you to 
differ? Our_mothers die, like yours, and we toil on 
unceasingly ; we are ill, and the public hospital .re- 
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ceives us ; we go hungry, and no one cares ; we do ill 
to put bread in our mouths, and our doom is séaled ; 
we die by hundreds for want of common necessaries, 
and we are not missed. You are sheltered from the 
storm under your own snug roof; for you the fire 
burns, the kettle sings. Comfort, abundance, are 
yours ; will you sit down in the midst, bemoaning 
your loneliness, or will you share with your sisters 
your daily bread, and so find it broken to you, the 
Bread of Life ?’’ 

From every direction they seemed to come ; they 
passed before her, an endless crowd, the poor, the 
friendless, the desolate ; and still, as she gazed, they 
multiplied and multiplied,—women, like herself, to 
whom was meted out the bread of affliction, while she 
sat at ease. They stretched out phantom hands 
to her. 

**You who love to home-make, 
you not make home for us ?’’ 

The room grew very still as she gazed at that multi- 
tude flocking towards her on noiseless feet ; not a 
sound was heard, except the gentle humming of the 
kettle on the little stove, and in the silence she an- 
swered humbly : 

‘Yes, that I will ; let me share with you of such 
as I have, if you will indeed be my sisters.’’ 

And suddenly she remembered the word of One of 
old time: ‘‘ It is not the will of my Father in heaven 
that one of these little ones shouJd perish.’’ ‘* Who- 
soever shall do the will of my Father in heaven, the 
same is my brother and sister and mother.”’ 

a 

Now the kettle was a mighty man of valor. It had 
boiled the water for many a ‘‘ tea-fight’’ of notable 
Dutch’ ‘‘ vrows’’ in old New York, and had still a 
mind to serve the third generation faithfully. It 
lived on a farm in Dalecarlia,—which, being inter- 
preted, is, ‘‘ The land of hills and vales.’’ Dale- 
carlia is twelve hundred feet above sea-level, a beau- 
tiful hill-country, overlooking the lovely fertile Harlem 
Valley, with the Shawangunk and Catskill Mountain 
ranges to the south and west. Its cool, salubrious 
air is especially helpful to weak throats gnd lungs. 
It is also within two hours of New York City. What 
more natural, then, than tHat the Mrs. Peerybingle 
who owned the kettle should ask her toiling friends 
in that great maelstrom to come to Dalecarlia for the 
hot summer months, and that they should accept the 
invitation? It was three years before they heard 
the cricket chirp beside their own hearth, ‘but they 
sojourned meantime in a rented cottage. Then a house 
was built, roomy, homely, comfortable, with a big 
living-room, house-mother's room, dining-room, but- 
ler’s pantry, two kitchens, store-room, ten sleeping- 
rooms, and a big gambrel-roofed attic dormitory. 

The kettle said there must be open’ fireplaces; 
plenty of rocking-chairs and good beds, and ‘the farm 
could furnish milk and butter and fresh vegetables. 
Then the cricket chirped that the rooms might be 
made pretty as well as comfortable, and called by 
different flower-names,—Rose, Fern, Daisy, etc., and 
for a rather small north room he chirped ‘: Yellow, 
for sunshine.’ Wise cricket! All the guests plead 
for the ‘Sunshine Room."’ The kettle having begun 
it, claimed an hour and a half a day for the practice 
of housewifery, during which time beds could be 
made, rooms swept and dusted, tables set and cleared, 
and dishes washed, girls and house-mother all work- 
ing together. Then the cricket chirped about amuse- 
ments,—music, games, croquet, walks, rides, pic- 
nics, afternoon teas, evening entertainments, all-days 
at the lake, books, hammocks, and the rest,—and it 
was so. 

During the past eight years, about six or seven hun- 
dred of the phantom multitude of that November night 
have materialized into real flesh-and-blood ‘‘ Holm- 
wood girls.’’) Should the summer boarder at one of the 

Holmwood Wednesday evenings consent to let her girl 


they said, —«‘ will 
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entertainers appropriate whatever of her dress or per- 
sonal belongings they could rightly claim to have manu- 
factured or sold, scarce a vestige would remain to the 
owner, so various are the occupations represented. 
The list extends even to the grave, for shroud-makers 
are included in it. Holmwood girls are of the sick, 
the unfortunate, the very poor. Not to be eligible to 
any other place constitutes one’s first claim on Holm- 
wood, and its inmates are distinctly guests, and not 
‘* boarders'' or ‘‘ charity girls.’’ Said one of them, 
summing up her visit upon her return to the city, 
‘«We need not hesitate to accept it all, for everything 
there is done with love."’ 

‘Meine tochter,’’. remarked an irate German 
mother, ‘‘ she shall go no more to dot Holmwood ; she 
come home mit notions in her head. Vy, she vanta 
sheet to her bed! Und a tablecloth! No, she go no 
more."’ But next summer she was there, and sheets 
and tablecloths are now used in her New York home. 
But, after all, there is nothing distinctive about Holm- 
wood to so differentiate it from the ordinary ‘‘vaca- 
tion home'’ as to claim attention from. the readers of 
The Sunday School Times, except the’ two facts that 
‘«the kettle began it,'’ and that the cricket dwells and 
chirps within its walls. The dignifying of work in 
the home, the magnifying of home-making, were its 
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foundation stones,-and the corner-stone was laid in 
personal acquaintance and affection between hostess 
and guests, its inscription being, ‘‘ Love one an-’ 
other.’ Among the scores of thousands of readers 
of The Sunday School Times there is surely many an 
inheritance of copper—mayhap silver—tea - kettles, 
whose standing and experience qualify them for be- 
ginners of homes; and it rests with their owners to 
forward or frustrate their laudable desires in this 
direction. ‘Will it pay?’’ Ask the Holmwtod 
kettle. Why, it is shaking its fat Dutch sides with 
laughter at the question, bubbling and sputtering a 
joyous affirmative ; while the cricket's chirps are so 
loud as to drown, for the time. at least, the dissonance 
of‘ poverty and oppression. 
QUAKER HILL, PAWLING, N.Y. 


7 
Sounding 
By Martha Gilbert Dickinson 


WHILE delayed the voyage on life’s high sea, 
That hearts may gauge the drownéd deeps below ; 
Slow days of sounding,—unto which men own 
The wreckage saved,—the course of victory. 


AMHERST, Mass, 
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Hints on Teaching the Lesson 
‘ By Clara Dillingham Pierson 


VERYTHING is now ready for the lesson. Are 
you ready? Are the children? Probably part 
of them are, and part are not. It is not his fault if 
some five-year-old, whose elders have been ill, over- 
worked, or negligent, knows nothing whatever of 
Golden Text or lesson story. What will he do if you 
go ahead questioning his classmates, and receiving 
prompt and enthusiastic replies? What will they do 
if you stop to teach it to him? How can you handle 
such a class as a unit? There is but one way in 
which it can be done, and this way is advocated by 
teachers of national reputation. Make no attempt to 
have the lesson for the day studied in advance. If 
you have cards or leaflets arranged for but one Sun- 
day's work, do not give them out ahead. 
“e 
Begin with a review of last Sunday's lesson, letting 
the pupils do the talking. In most classes the teacher 
is too active and the children are too passive. Talk 
just enough to guide their thoughts and keep them 
from wandering. If one of the pupils was absent last 
week, suggest that ‘‘we will tell the story over for 
Tommie, because he wasn’t here.’’ It then becomes 
such a compliment to him that he cannot be inatten- 
tive while the others talk. Let each child con- 
tribute his share. Draw out the shy girl with a 
suggestive ‘‘And then what happened, Ella?’’ and 
suppress the over-glib one with a quiet «Yes ; and 
now let Joe tell what came next.’’ When you re- 
peat the Golden Text for the week past, you can do 





Editor's Note.—The series of articles of which this is the 
third was begun by Mrs.~Pierson in The Sunday: School 
Times of Februaryg. The next article will take up ‘ Bible 
Geography.’’ ‘ 


so several times, to make it more impressive, —first, 
perhaps, with lips alone (no voice), then whispered, 
then spoken softly. Next the children may like to 
try saying it alone, one at a time. Tommie will be a 
very queer boy if he does not know it before the others 
have finished, and then, to unite them in common 
action once more, they may all say it softly again. 
This would be practicable in a small class ; in a large 
one it would become wearisome. 

Now link the lesson of to-day with that of last week. 
The sequence of thought is not always well marked 
to the mind of a child in following the International 
Lessons, yet some connection can invariably be found 
if searched for. Tell the lesson story simply, —using 
words which all can understand. Make it vivid with 
illustration and gesture, and be careful where you lay 
the emphasis. Half a dozen profitable applications 
of the same Scripture lesson may be made for an 
adult class, three or four for one of intermediate 
grade, but you must concentrate the attention of pri- 
mary pupils on one phase of the teaching, or you will 
spend valuable time to no effect. Make the applica- 
tion suitable to children of their age, something that 
bears on their daily life, and will help them withstand 
the temptations to which they are now subject, rather 
than fortifying them against others which will not 
come for at least ten or twelve years. 

ra 

For this same reason (the danger of producing sev- 
eral hazy and fleeting impressions instead of one clear 
and lasting one), be very careful how you use stories 
and modern incidents as ‘illustrations, | It is easy. to 
entertain . little people in this way, but it is better to 
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give your attention to making the Bible story itself 
interesting and pleasant to remember. This does not 
mean the utter discarding of secular stories, but there 
must be no question as to which is emphasized, — 
which illustrates the other. 

Do not give out the cards or leaflets for the day 
until you reach that scene in the lesson which is pic- 
tured on them. Indeed, if the interest is intense, it 
would be inexpedient to interrupt the spoken narra- 
tive at all in this way, and you might better wait until 
the close of the lesson period. When you do dis- 
tribute the cards or leaflets, allow the children time 
in which to study them quietly, and ask questions and 
make comments. Do not expect them to listen atten- 
tively and look at the picture at the same time, and 
remember that sight means more to them than sound. 

& 

After the story of the day's lesson has been told, 
give the Golden Text, making sure that each pupil 
gets not only the sound but the sense of it’ Talk it 
all over with the children ; be certain that each un- 
derstands the meaning of it all, and sees the spiritual 
truth as applied to himself.. Save time for a short 
but not hurmed prayer, in which God is asked to help 
each one to grow stronger and better because of this 
hour with his word. It is well to have the children 
stand for this, bowing their heads, closing their eyes, 
and folding their hands. Do not begin the prayer 
until all are quiet. 

* The impressions which enter the child's mind 
through ‘‘ the eye-gate’’ are many times more vivid 
than those which enter through ‘the ear-gate."’ 
What, then, should be said of that teaching which is 
simply talk? When Jesus walked among men and 
taught them, he used object lessons constantly, and 
they were such as appealed to his hearers by reason 
of the very familiarity of the objects chosen. Do not 
for a minute think that such methods are beyond you 
because the school cannot afford to buy models of 
Solomon's temple, expensive maps of the Holy Land, 
or other prepared material. All around you, in your 
homes, your barns, your fields, and by the roadside, 
is far more than you can use in the limited time given 
you. Andi it is well that little children should not be 
diverted by the novelty and intricacy of a manufac- 
tured article from its symbolism,—that is, the lesson 
you are making it teach. 

com 

There is another argument in favor of using com- 
mon material. Do you not think that a Galilean 
housewife who had heard Jesus tell of the little leaven 
which leavened the whole mass would be apt to re- 
member it when making bread? De you not think 
that the farmer who. heard the parable of the sower 
would recall it more often in seeding time? Spiritual 
lessons illustrated by the events and objects of our 
daily life are constantly brought to our attention and 
reviewed involuntarily. It is not within the province 
of these articles to suggest the use of certain objects 
in connection with certain lessons, yet it may not be 
out of place to give one instance of the way in which 
the material is used as a type of the spiritual. 

o 

If we use a chrysalis in connection with our Easter 
lesson, we must remember that we do not come to 
Sunday-school to teach natural’ history. We have 
told how the slowly crawling caterpillar spun his warm 
brown house with infinite care, how he crawled inside 
and closed the door after him, how he slept through 
the long, cold winter, and how the spring sunshine 
told him to awake and arise. We have carefully cut 
through the outer coverings, and exposed the dark, 
papery shell, which was once warm and soft and pal- 
pitating with the life inside, and which continues to 
keep the form of the insect. It was not the worm, 
but the butterfly, which quitted it a few days ago. 
We do not know whether the butterfly remembers 
the time when he was a slow and clumsy worm. If 
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he does, we are certain that he would not wish him- 
self back. He is happier as he is,—a creature of 
the air. 

All this is done. Now what is the lesson? Are we 
to send the children away with only some charming 
and intelligent ideas of insect life? No. They might 
better never enter the class than to think that the best 
that a Christian teacher can give. No! ‘But see 
here, little people, how did the caterpillar turn into a 
butterfly ? You say that he lost some of his legs, and 
that the beautiful wings grew, and that the slender 
feelers came upon his he.d, but that isn't telling Aow. 
And | cannot tell you how, and your mothers cannot 
tell you how, and nobody in the whole world can tell 
you just how, but we know it zs so,—don't we? And 
that is the way it is with this wonderful Easter story. 
We cannot understand -just how it was that Jesus’ 
spirit left the poor worn and wounded body, walked 
the earth for a few days, and then went to heaven, 
but we know that it is so. And we know that when 
God calls any of his children home, it is the real child 
that goes to live with him in heaven ; and the life 
there is so happy and beautiful that he could not wish 
to come back to live on earth.’’ 

STANTON, MICH. 
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Let the Absent Teacher Teach, 
Rather than a Substitute ! 


By Jennie M. Ch 





HE summer plan here suggested covers only those 
classes whose members can read and write. 

Let the teacher have a talk with his class before 
starting out on his vacation, —tell where he is going, 
and how long he anticipates being away, and promise 
to write a letter to the class each week, and propose 
the following plan : 

‘I will send a list of questions each week on the 
lesson for the week. The first week I will send the 
list, together with my letter, addressed to you, Mary. 
I wish you all to come with tablets and pencils. It 
will be your duty, Mary, to reatl the letter to the class 
and ask the questions. The other members of the 
class will write the answers, together with anything 
that may be in your minds to say to me, with names 
signed and the date. . Mary will take up the papers, 
and send them to mé, with a letter telling me how 
she enjoys being teacher. 

**The second week, I will send the letter and ques- 
tions to Susan, and expect her to ‘take charge of the 
class and reply in the same way. 

«The third week, Lucy will take the place of teacher. 
The fourth week, Lizzie ; the fifth week, Louise ; and 
the sixth week, Florence. I am sure I can‘ depend 
upon your being orderly and prompt, and the super- 
intendent will not be obliged to take the trouble to 
hunt up a substitute for my class. I am sure, also, 
that I can trust you to study the lessons ; then i shall 
enjoy reading your answers and your letters when I 
am a thousand miles away. Now, which do you 
prefer, to help carry out this plan, or to have a sub- 
stitute appointed ?"’ 

I think nine classes out of ten would choose the 
‘‘plan*’ rather than the substitute. This, certainly, 
is a practical plan, and, under the eye of a vigilant 
superintendent, may be made successful. 

If necessary, the tablets, pencils, stationery, and 
postage should be furnished by the teacher, or other- 
wise. The plan suggested places each member of the 
class on his honor, gives all something to do, holds 
all responsible for the success of the scheme, and 
keeps the teacher in touch with his class, though he 
may be a thousand miles away. Of course, the list 
of questions sent by the teacher must necessarily be 
short, and his letters full of interest, to insure success. 

KINDERHOOK, MICH. 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


Mrs. Vireo and Her Family 


By Ruth Mowry Brown 


bis AN you not leave the nest a few minutes, my 


dear, and stretch your wings?’ 
Vireo of his red-eyed mate. 
lent place for a feast."’ 
Away flew the two birds, leaving their two little 
eggs in the pretty nest that hung from a branch of a 
birch-tree in the woods, and made straight towards a 
meadow. They had not been gone more than two 
minutes when a cowbird, flying by, alighted upon the 
unoccupied nest, and, when she resumed her flight, a 
different-looking egg lay among the eggs upon which 
Mrs. Vireo had been sitting. As the two birds re- 
turned from their evening meal, and Mrs. Vireo 
resumed her seat, do you suppose that she knew what 
the cowbird had done? 
we 
Young Mrs. Vireo sat on the eggs day after day, 
and at last the little birds began to break their tiny 
shells. A close observer would have seen that one 
bird was different from the others. As the birds 
grew older, this difference became more apparent. 
He was larger than the other birds, and more quarrel- 
some. He was selfish and greedy. 
than his share of the food. 
e 
Mrs. Vireo flew back and forth, feeding the young 
birds, but this one seemed to get twice as much as 
either of the others. What was the difference? Yes, 
he was a young cowbird. Mrs. Cowbird had placed 
tie egg in the vireo’s nest, and then left it for Mrs. 
Vireo to hatch and care for. Dear Mrs. Vireo loved 
young Master Cowbird as she did her own young 
vireos, and seemed not to notice any difference. _Had 
she not cared for him day after day, and brought him 
food, and labored to make him gentle and unselfish ? 
All this care bestowed upon him made her love him. 
eS 
One day, while Mrs. Vireo was away ‘searching for 
food, Master Cowbird felt crowded in the nest, and 
began to jostle and push., The young vireos lay as 
close together as possible, but still the cowbird wanted 
more room, and at length, putting one wing under 
one of the young vireos, which are much‘smaller than 
the cowbirds, he succeeded in pushing him out of the 
nest, where he fell to the ground and perished. | Poor 
Mrs. Vireo grieved much over the loss of her little 
one, and talked to, and plead with, her undutiful 
adopted son to be more careful. For a time he was 
content with his-own place, as he had now more 
room ; but as he grew still older and larger, and was 
nearly full grown, he again quarreled with the re- 
maining young vireo, and pushed him to the edge of 
the nest. The wind was blowing, and the birch-tree 
in which hung the nest swayed back and forth. 
Master Cowbird gave another push, and over fell his 
foster-brother. -Young Mr. Vireo was much. older 
and / stronger than his brother who had been pre- 
viously pushed out, and, using his wings, he. suc- 
ceeded in reaching the ground without any injury to 
himself. Here his mother found him upon her re- 
turn, and she brought him food where he was. He 
soon recovered from his fright, and, after a little, 
succeeded in flying to the branch of a tree, and soon 
to fly wherever he chose. He did not return to the 
nest, however, and naughty Master Cowbird. had it 
all to himself, and seemed greatly to enjoy having the 
entire devotion of his foster-mother bird.. He. soon 
learned to fiy, and later in the season he joined a 
large flock of cowbirds, among which was his own 
mother, but they did not recognize each other. 
Hyper Park, Mass. 
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Notwithstanding What “‘ They Say” 


One’s rightful work is often halted by fear of 
what others will say about it. This may be even 
more a barrier to the work than the fear of not 
doing the work at all. It takes courage to do 
what we believe we ought to do, when we think 
we shall be criticised, or misunderstood, or scorned. 
But the real calamity lies in not doing what we 
ought. Of this it is well to have so strong a fear 
that we shall have courage to face whatever others 
may say of our right doing. 


aK. 
Seeing Good in Another 


To appreciate a worthy and commendable 
trait is next to possessing that trait. Indeed, be- 
ing quick to recognize and call attemtion to what 
is worthy shows a certain likeness to, or sympathy 
with, on your part, that which is pointed out. 
And not to appreciate a good quality in another 
shows a lack of such quality in yourself. So you 
are all the time showing what you are, and what 
you lack, in your commendation, or your lack of 
commendation, of your fellows on every side. 


yA 

Life’s Equalities 

' Life’s best things are within the reach of all. 
The ties of human affection are the possession of 
the poorest, and are often more prized by those 
who have to help one another every day of life 
than by those who have this taken off their hands 
by hired servants. The beauty of earth and sky 
lie within no man’s enclosure, and are monopo- 
lized by no title-deeds. 
the seasons is God’s exhibition of gracious and 
mighty power, for which no fees are charged. The 
sense of physical well-being which we call health 


is more commonly. possessed by those who have. 


to toil for their bread than by those who get it 
without the labor which bestows appetite. And, 
above all, the o’er-arching love of God is free to 
all, and may be had for the taking. Let us not 
dwell on the mere details of existence in which 
men differ from each other, and are called rich or 
poor. When we value these at their right worth, 
we shall find that the inequalities of life are petty 
things in comparison with its vast equalities. 
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““A Very Present Help in Trouble” 

God is most of a help to those who most need 
him. There are times when it seems as if we were 
getting along pretty well with things just as they 
are. But there are other times when we find our- 
selves in extremity, and we recognize the fact that, 
unless God gives special help, there is neither help 
nor hope for us. Then is God’s time. A young 
New England school teacher volunteered for a 
brief term of service in the Civil War. He left 
a wife and young child. He had no property 
except a small house on a country lot. The wife 
had never been accustomed to care for herself, 
but had leaned on her husband for everything. 
A few weeks before he was expected to return 
home, word came that he was dead. Their 
family physician, a man of God, who went to 
bear the news to the stricken wife, said that he 
shrank from the task,—all seemed so dark in the 
case. As the news came to her, she burst into 
a paroxysm of grief. Her first words after this 
outburst were these: ‘‘ But, Doctor, wha? shall 
Ido?’’ The good man replied earnestly, ‘‘ My 
dear woman, I don’t know what you will do, 
but God does know, and he loves you, and 
will help you. I should be glad if the special 
promises to me in -my life were as plain and posi- 
tive as the special promises are to you, situated as 
you are to-day.’’ Then the. good physician and 
the mourning woman knelt and committed her 
interest trustfully to Him who is ‘‘ a very present 
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help in trouble.’’ Some years after, that man of 
God, as he repeated this incident, said gratefully : 
** And it is true that she and her child have been 
cared for of God more tenderly, and supplied more 
richly, than they could have been if her husband 
had lived and had done better than his best.’’ God 
is not merely as good as our earthly friends, but 
more and better than them all. 


sx 
God’s Love in Eternity 


It is the ‘‘ where I am’’ that makes heaven. 
The life after death might become, through its 
very endlessness, a burden to our spirits, if it 
were not to be filled with the infinite variety and 
freshness of God’s love. Some have shrunk from 
its very infinitude, because they have not realized 
what God’s love can make of it. Human love 
helps us to understand this. Whenwe have come 
to love any one with all our power of affection, 
then there is no monotony or weariness in the 
days and hours we spend with them. We begin 
to look with jealousy on anything that may inter- 
rupt our intercourse with them, and to look for- 
ward with joyfulness to the prospect of having 
long and happy days with them. But even the 
best human characters have their limitations in 
this respect. With God it is not so, and it is his 
presence which will make the life after death one 
of endless joy. ‘‘ That where I am, ye may be 
also,’’ he has said. 


Pat 


Dryness in Prayer 


O INTIMATE and sacred is the matter of 
prayer that even when we are speaking of it 
we incline to keep on the edges of the subject. 
We would hardly forgive any one who could bring 
himself to publish all his finer and deeper experi- 
ences in prayer. And yet these are just what we 
hunger for,—these processes that lie in the back- 
ground of life, -by which men have deepened and 
widened the courses of their communion with 
God and obtained their power. But it is one of 
those kinds of knowledge which we do not so much 
wish to hear as to overhear. It is reached mainly 
by indirection, —but it may be reached. 

We may doubt whether there ever was a great 
praying soul who did not feel to the full that com- 
mon experience of dryness in prayer, when the 
brooks all seemed to be dumb in the hill country 
of the soul, and when there came a sort of parch- 
ing over the whole life. It is not only neglect of 
prayer which brings us into this calamity, for 
oftentimes it follows close upon right habits and 
long experience of richness in praying, just as the 
desert lies close upon the rich and fertile places of 
Judza. Here is the promise of the richest rela- 
tionship into which man can enter,—prayer,— 
and he enters into it, and finds for days and 
weeks a great dryness in the soul. Many give it 
up, and think that, if the great promises which go 
with prayer are not better fulfilled than this, they 
will have none of it. They think it is no prayer 
at all unless everything gushes with richness at 
once,—unless a revelation waits upon their least 





Editor's Note.—This is the third of the announced series 
of editorials on ** Prayer."’ 


address. How often some man who had never 
prayed much, but expected that his least prayer 
would open the very heavens to him, has felt 
wronged and deceived when, even after he had 
prayed, the heavens were not immediately opened. 
For it is one thing to wish to know how to pray, 
and it is quite another to wish to learn how. 

One fertile cause of monotony in prayer is our 
unconscious habit of addressing God too long in 
one particular. attribute. Confession is certainly 
the one first proper attitude of the soul in coming 
to God ; one must come with clean hands into the 
other and higher reaches of prayer. But one 
must also, having confessed, . pass on to the belief 
that he is forgiven. Too many people doubtless 
never know what it is to approach God save over 
the barrier of their own shortcomings, and keep 
up the attitude of repentance when they ought to 
be progressing into other and more joyous atti- 
tudes of soul. For long years Luther approached 
God as only the possible forgiver of sin ; he had 
almost shut himself up to this one attribute in 
God, till one of his superiors had to rebuke him 
for the excess to which he carried it. . The time 
came when he drew near to God in other attri- 
butes, and began to walk the ways of his cloister 
with a strange joy. His prayer had become 
cruelly narrow, and had misrepresented God. He 
felt choked trying to make prayer only one thing, 
and denying utterance to other elements in his 
nature, as if regret were the whole life. 

The Book of Common Prayer, a public book 
which has been made the treasury of many a spir- 
itual secret, has a habit which speaks straight to 
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this condition. See with what constant variety it 
addresses its prayers to God. Here it is ‘‘ Al- 
mighty and everlasting God, who hatest nothing 
that thou hast made;’’ there, ‘‘O God, from 
whom all holy desires, all good counsels, and all 
just works do proceed,’’ and so on through every 
attribute and special character through which God 
appears to his people. In the course of all the 
prayers, how many characters will be recited, 
slightly changing each time, if attended to, the 
approach which the worshiper makes to God, and 
so bringing into expression some different need or 
desire of the heart! We have inthis a hint of 
what may often bring about dryness and monotony 
in prayer ; we speak to God too much in one 
exercise of his infinite power. As we turn into 
his light one after another of the soul’s needs, 
how prayer renews itself ! 

But prayer may grow dry also from too much 
thinking that a need of some sort or other is the 
only occasion for prayer. Why always a need? 
Have we not joyous moments when we feel no 
need except that of expressing and sharing our 
happiness? It would almost seem as if the man 
who was man enough to pray when he was the 
happiest could leave the other and more painful 
occasions of his life to find relief in prayer without 
special effort. We are sinners,—that will always be 
true ; and there will never be a day when we shall 
not need to repent,—that also is true. But that is 
not all, and the chief way in which God forgives 
sin is by showing himself a God who makes us 
think of something else. Yet the over-scrupulous 
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will often keep before God the sin which he now 
wishes to put out of sight forever. 

Another cause for dryness in prayer is too much 
prayer for one’s self. Make what effort and keep 
what strictness of habit we will, God cannot show 
us his glory very fully when we offer no larger 
field than ourselves for it to shine on. Yes, we 
always have needs enough to fill every prayer, but 
our chief need oftentimes is to drop all our own 
needs, trust to former prayers to take care of them 
for a little, and deliberately turn our eyes to the 
need of some one else. We may be sure God 
will forgive us for this oversight of our own spirit- 
ual condition. Prayer for one’s own spiritual 
culture alone may become as thin and poor as 
anything is capable of becoming. We sanctify 
ourselves for others’ sakes, as well as our own, if 
we ever really do it ; and we never pray for our- 
selves so effectually as we do when we don’t pray 
for ourselves at all, perhaps, but lose ourselves in 
needs a little farther off. Our own needs are apt 
to fill when we take our eyes off them. 

Prayer often comes to poor conclusions, and 
stops because men think that since it is speech 
with God it does not need any such care and cul- 
tivation as speech with men. It seems to them 
that so high and spiritual a matter ought to be 
above rules, and that effort will only disperse its 
fine quality. They think it ought to come of 


itself, but it does not. One must take pains with 
his prayer, notice its ways, conditions, and results, 
and make ceaseless experiment, if he would ever 
come into its fulness. 
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How Many Make Twelve ? 


Questions that seem very simple are not always 
easily answered. Yet there is sometimes a gain in 
having such questions asked and answered. Both 
questioner and answerer may profit by what has to 
be considered. An Ohio clergyman comes with one 
of these questions, thus : 


In our recent lesson, ‘‘ The Walk to Emmaus,"’ we all found 
difficulty in explaining a clause in Luke 15 : 33: ‘‘ And found 
the eleven gathered together.'' John, in chapter 20: 24, says 
distinctly, ‘‘ But Thomas, one of the twelve, . . . was not with 
them when Jesus came.'' Judas certainly was not there. 
Consequently there must have been ten only. Neither our 
discussions in the teachers’-meeting and in our class, nor the 
half-dozen or more of commentaries and other references 
where I looked for an explanation of this apparent contradic- 
tion, could give us any information. One of the ladies thought 
it was Jesus himself. Seeing that The Sunday School Times 
did not express itself on this point in any of the different lesson 
explanations, I beg leave to ask, on behalf of a number of in- 
telligent teachers, Who was the eleventh person present ? 


This puzzle is an illustration of the truth that Bible 
words do not always mean what they say ; but Bible 
words always do mean what they mean. When Jesus 
chose twelve disciples, he called them ‘‘ the Twelve," 
or his representatives to his people Israel. When he 
selected Seventy others also, he counted them his 
representatives to the outside nations of the earth, —for 
the Jews said that there were seventy of these nations. 

When, therefore, a disciple was said to be one of the 
Twelve or one of the Seventy, the reference was not so 


Open Letters 








much to the number mentioned as to the specific body 
to which he belonged. After the defection of Judas, 
there were eleven disciples remaining, but those all 
were of the Twelve. They could, therefore, be rightly 
referred to as ‘‘the eleven,'’ or as ‘‘ the Twelve." 
It might have been said similarly if four or six had 
been present. In this light, therefore, the mystery is 
no mystery. There are many cases, both in the Bible 
and outside of it, where the form of a number is used, 
but where a body or an organization, quite apart from 
the number seemingly referred to, is obviously the 
matter of chief importance to be considered. Thus a 
‘centurion '’ was nominally commander of a hundred 
Roman soldiers ; but if one-quarter, one-half, or three- 
quarters of his men were killed or disabled, he was 
just as truly a ‘‘centurion,’’—commander of one hun- 
dred men. And thus in many another sphere. It is 
what a word means, and not what a word says, that 
we are to consider at all times. 
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Can an Indecent Author be Tolerated? 

Questions of morality are often connected very 
closely, even if they are not identical with, questions 
of decency. This is peculiarly so in the realm of 
authorship. For example, will so-called ‘‘ genius’ 
justify a writer of popular fiction in being immoral or 
indecent in his portrayal of the actions or language of 
his heroes or heroines? Or must the writings and 
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the personality of such an author be ruled out as in- 
tolerable in the hands or libraries of self-respecting 
individuals? This is a practical and burning ques- 
tion. A good woman who has had to meet one phase 
of this question asks for light and help under the cir- 
cumstances. She writes : 


I have read with great interest what is said about reading 
fiction, in Notes on Open Letters in your issue of April 13. 
There are ‘‘ Christian historical books ‘' which are well worth 
reading. This note confirms me in a half-formed purpose 
which I have been turning over in my mind for months ; 
namely, to endeavor to find some influential avenue of protest 
against the increase of profanity in secular works of a popular 
nature. I am but one out of hundreds whose work it is to 
select books for Sunday-school, day-school, or town libraries. 
Imagine yourself beginning a book so valuable in many re- 
speets as ‘‘ Alice of Old Vincennes,’ or “To Have and to 
Hold,’ perceiving its merits, anticipating the enjoyment of 
young book-lovers whom you love, then growing disappointed, 
and at last heart-sick, over its profanity. One becomes dis- 
couraged in any conscientious endeavor to find books which 
interest and at the same time benefit the young. I know the 
plea of realism that profanity was very common in the old 
days. But must we teach our youth toswear because their an- 
cestors did? Vividness,- truthfulness, interest, are quite pos- 
sible without profanity. It is a serious blemish against which 
sound conscience and pure literary taste cry out. I wish I 
could call upon every person, through the length and breadth 
of the land, who feels this, to give expression to his desire until 
authors should be compelled to give heed. Parents, publish- 
ers, editors, teachers, library committees, all have responsi- 
bility in this matter. Let us all speak out, and the authors, 
who are a noble craft, after all, will gladly listen. 


This is obviously a question demanding and having 
the attention of editors and of book-lovers generally, 
to the extent by which they themselves are controlled 
by good taste, good morals, and common decency. 
It is not a question of ‘‘genius,’’ or of ‘‘realism ;'’ it 
is a question of the particular author's idea of what 
he will recognize as the limits of decency for himself. 
No truthful man will claim for one minute that it is a 
question of ‘‘realism.'’ He knows that the men 
whom he describes as profane or blasphemous also 
use foul expressions of indecency that even he shrinks 
from putting in print, even in an exhibit of ‘‘ realism.”" 
What he puts in print is, not what ‘‘realism’’ de- 


mands, but what his personal limits of decency will. 


tolerate. Any man who knows the popular works of 
fiction of the past five years knows how prominently 
this matter of improper language has obtruded itself. 
Books thus intolerable and writers thus objectionable 
ought not to be approved or tolerated. But the diffi- 
culty is not of ‘‘ realism "’ in style, it is one of personal 
choice on the part of the author. 
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Were the Seals of the Tomb 
Broken at the Resurrection ? 


Details of the successive events in connection 
with the resurrection of Jesus are not always clear to 
the ordinary Bible reader. A North Carolina Bible 
student, who is puzzled at one point, asks : 

Will you please answer, in your columns, whether or not 
the seals to the tomb of Christ were broken? I have seen or 
heard it stated that this was one of the miracles of the resur- 
rection, so contended for it, on Sunday, April 7. In looking up 
my proof, I fail to find it, Will you please enlighten me. and 
oblige me concerning this? 


A seal on a tomb was so fastened over the seam, or 
the line of connection between the stone door and the 
stone walls of the tomb, that the door could not be 
opened without breaking the seal. In Matthew 28 : 2, 
it is recorded that ‘‘an angel of the Lord descended, 
and came and rolled ,away the stone, and sat upon 
it." To do this, involved the breaking of the seal. 
Jesus did not need to have the stone rolled away, or 
the seal broken, to enable him to rise, and pass out 
in his resurrection body, but his disciples needed 
to have this demonstration of power. The seal was 
probably a mass of clay, over the point of suture, im- 
pressed with the official stamp. 
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Lesson 9. June 2. Jesus our High-Priest in Heaven 





Hebrews 9 : 11-14, 24-28. (Read Heb. 5: 1-10.) Memory verses: 24-26 
Golden Text: He ever liveth to make intercession.—Heb. 7 : 25 


COMMON VERSION 


11 But Christ being come a high priest of 11 
good things to come, by a greater and more 
perfect tabernacle, not: made with hands, that 
is to say, not of this building ; 

12 Neither by the blood of goats and calves, 1 
but by his own blood he entered in once into 


nN 


the holy place,. having obtained eternal 
redemption for as. 
13 For if the blood of bulls and of goats, and 13 tion. 
the ashes of a heifer sprinkling the unclean, 
sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh ; 


Christ, who through the eternal Spirit offered 
himself without spot to God, purge your con- 
science from dead works to serve the living 


24 For.Christ is not entered into the holy 24 For Christ.entered not into a holy place 
: made with hands, like in pattern to the 


places made with hands, which are the fig- 


Lesson Calendar 
Second Quarter, 1901 


1. April 7.—The Resurrection of Jesus... ..... Luke 24 : 1-12 
2. April 14.—Jesus Appears to Mary ........ John 20 : 11-18 
. . Luke 24 : 13-35 
4. April 28.—Jesus Appears to the Apostles John 20 : 19-29 
5. May 5.—Jesus and Peter... ..... . . John 21 : 15-22 
6. May 12.—The Great Commission ........ Matt. 28 : 16-20 
7. May 19.—Jesus Ascends into Heaven . Luke 24 : 44-53; Acts 1: 1-11 
8. May 26.—The Holy Spirit Given... ....... Acts 2: 1-11 
9. June 2.—Jesus our High Priest in Heaven 

Hebrews 0 : 11-14, 24-28 
10. June 9.—Jesus Appearsto Paul. ......... Acts 22 : 6-16 
at. June 16.—Jesus-Appears to John .......... Rev. 1 : 9-20 
ra. June 23.—A New Heaven and a New Earth. . Rev. a1: 
13. June 30.—Review. 


1-7, 22-27 


“ 


Christ in heaven becomes the pole star of his peo- 
ple on earth, 


bal - 


International Home Readings 


Mon.—Heb. 9: 1-10. The tabernacle. 
‘lurvs.—Heb. g : 11-18. ) Jesus our high-priest in 
WeED.—Heb. 9 : 19-28. } heaven. 
THURS.—Lev. 16: 11-19. Making atonement. 
Fri.—Heb. 7 : 15-28. A priest forever. 
Sat.—Heb. to : 11-22. A new and living way. 
SuN.—Heb. 12 : 18-29. The mediator. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 
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Our Mediator not only connects us with God, he 
uniles us to him. 


Aad 
The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Old and New Covenants in Contrast 
1. Two High Priests : 
4. The high priest alone, once in the year (7, 8). 


Taken from among men. .. with infirmiry (Heb. 5 : 1-4). 
First for his own sins (Heb. 7 : 27). 


2. Christ having come an high priest (11). 
The Apostle and High Priest of our confession (Heb. 3 : 1). 
Touched with the feeling of our infirmities (Heb. 4 : 15). 
2. Two Offerings : 

1. The blood of goats and calves (12, 13). 


Impossible . . . should take away sins (Heb. 10 : 4). 
Will the Lord be pleased with . . . rams? (Micah 6 : 6, 7.) 


2. His own blood: ... blood of Christ (12-14). 
Christ also suffered for sins once (1 Pet. 3 : 18). 
Gave himself up for us (Eph. 5 : 2). 
3. Two Cleansings: 
1. Sanctify unto the cleanness of the flesh (13). 
Shall be accepted . . . atonement for him (Lev. 1 : 4, §). 
Thou delightest not in sacrifice (Psa. 51 : 16, 17). 
2. Cleanse your conscience from dead works (14). 
Cleanseth us from all sin (1 John 1 : 7). 
Taketh away the sin of the world (John 1 : 29). 


REVISED VERSION 


But Christ having come a high priest of 
Ithe good things to come, through the 
greater and more perfect tabernacle, not 
made with hands, 
of this creation, nor yet through the blood 
of goats and calves, but through his own 
blood, entered in once for all into the holy 
place, having obtained eternal oe 

For if the blood of goats and bulls; 
and the ashes of a heifer sprinkling them 
that have been defiled, sanctify unto the 
14 How much more shall the blood of 14 cleanness of the flesh: how much more 
shall the blood of Christ, who through the 
eternal Spirit offered himself without blem- 
ish unto God, cleanse *your conscience 
od ? from dead works to serve the living God. 


ures of the true; 


that is to say, not 


sin unto salvation. 


“ % % ~ 


4- Two Tabernacties : 
1. A holy place made with hands (24). 


Let them make me a sanctuary (Exod. 25 :8). 
Will God in very deed dwell. . . on the earth? (2 Chron. 6: 
18. ) 


2. Heaven itself. . “before the face of God (24). 


Sat down on the right hand of. . . majesty (Heb. 8 : 1). 
In the midst of the throne... a Lamb (Rev. 5 : 6). 


“ 


If salvation is so glorious in this world of sin, what 
will it be in that world of sanctification ? 


a 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


HE Epistle TO THE HEBREWS.—Usually attrib- 
uted to Paul, it is anonymous ; hence the au- 
thorship is uncertain. The date, place of writing, 
original destination, are also in dispute. But « was 
certainly written to Hebrew Christians, who were in 
danger of relapsing into Judaism. 

THEME OF THE EpistLe.—The revelation in Jesus 
Christ i$ superior to the Old Testament revelation 
(1 : 1-3), chiefly because, as a Melchizedek priest, he 
gives us real access to God, which the Aaronic priest- 
hood only foreshadowed. 

% 


Critical Notes 

Verse 11.—But Christ: The contrast is with verses 
1-10, which show that the Old Testament sanctuary 
and service indicated incomplete access to God.— 
Having come ; Making his appearance,"’ not ‘‘ being 
come.'"— Zhe good things to come: The marginal 
reading, ‘‘ that are come,’' accepted by Westcott and 
Hort, mainly on the authority of the Vatican manu- 
script, suggests the present privileges of the new dis- 
pensation ; the other points to blessings still future. 
— Through : \t is disputed whether this suggests pass- 
ing through, or by means of.—More perfect taber- 
nacle: \f **through'’ is local, this refers to the outer 
tabernacle (the heavens), through which he passed 
into the presence of God (comp. 4: 14, Rev. Ver.). 
But it may refer to the true tabernacle, in contrast 
with the entire Mosaic tabernacle (comp. 8 : 2).— 
Not of this creation: ** Building’’ is inaccura‘e. 

Verse 12.— Through his own blood: Here the 
preposition is obviously instrumental. — Once for all: 
Implying that it cannot be repeated (comp. v. 25).— 


COMMON VERSION 


but into heaven 
now to appear in the presence of God for us: 

25 Nor yet that he should offer himself 
often, as the high priest entereth into the holy 
place every year with blood of others ; 

26 For then must he often have suffered 
since the foundation of the world: but now 
once in the end of the world hath he appeared 
to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself. 

27 And as it is appointed unto men once to 
die, but after this the judgment : 

28 So Christ was once offered to bear the 
sins of many; and unto them that look for 
him shall he appear the second time without 


1 Some ancient authorities read the good things that are come. 
8 Or, consummation * Or, by his sacrifice. 


In verse 14, at “ the eternal Spirit,” the American Revisers would add margin, “‘ Or, his eterna/ spirit.” 


REVISED VERSION 


true ; but into heaven itself, now to appear 
25 before the face of God for us: nor yet that 
he should offer himself often ; as the high 
priest entereth into the holy place year 
26 by year with blood not his own; else 
must he often have suffered since the 
foundation of the world : but now once at 
the end of the ages hath he been mani- 
fested to put away sin ‘by the sacrifice of 
27 himself. And inasmuch as it is 5appointed 
unto men once to die, and after this cometh 
28 judgement ; so Christ also, having been 
once offered to bear the sins of many, 
shall appear a second time, apart from sin, 
to them that wait for him, unto salvation. 


itself, 


® Many ancient authorities read ovr. 
5 Gr. laid up for. 


Having obtained: ‘‘Thus obtaining"’ is the prefera- 
ble explanation. — Eternal redemption : +‘ Eternal" is 
emphatic ; ‘‘ for us’’ is an unnecessary addition. 

Verse 13.—Goats and bulls: The better attested 
order here.— 7hem that have been defiled: More ac- 
curate than ‘‘the unclean.’’—Sanctify : Not in the 
modern sense, but ‘‘consecrate,’’ or ‘‘hallow.'’— 
The cleanness: A resulting state of ‘‘ cleanness,'’ not 
the process of ‘‘ purifying.'"—O/ the flesh: The ex- 
ternal man. . In this epistle ‘‘flesh’’ does not mean 
depraved nature. 

Verse 14.— Through the eternal Spirit : This ren- 
dering refers to the Holy Spirit, but the American 
margin, ‘‘ /zs eternal spirit,’’ is more literal, and re- 
fers to Christ's spirit. — Without blemish : The figure 
is that of a sacrificial animal free from every defect. 
— Your: The authorities are quite evenly divided 
between ‘‘your’’ and ‘our.'’"—Dead works: Legal 
performances, without the true motive of free, willing 
service.— Zo serve: The term points to religious 
service. 

Verses 15-23 set forth the necessity for the shed- 
ding of blood under the first covenant ; with this the 
superior offering of Christ is contrasted. 

Verse 24.—Like in pattern : Literaily, ‘‘ antitypes."’ 
the term here having the exact sense now given to 
‘*types,’’ since it applies to the old sanctuary. The 
other changes are in the interest of accuracy. 

Verse 25.— Year by year: Repeating the offering 
yearly.— Not his own: More exact than ‘of others."’ 

Verse 26.—Eilse must he often have suffered since 
the foundation of the world: The ideas of a repeated 
offering and a repeated presentation of that offering 
were so closely united that Christ's suffering but once 
is the proof that he needs to present his offering of 
himself but once. —Af the end of the ages : Not *‘ end 
of the world,'’ as that phrase is generally understood, 
but at the close of the Old Testament dispensation. 
—Been manifested: The term is not that rendered 
‘*appeared.’’ 

Verse 27.—And after this cometh judgment: 
‘‘And”’ is preferable to ‘‘but."" ‘Judgment’"’ is 
indefinite. This clause is not the emphatic one. 

Verse 28.—So Christ also: Parallel with the first 
part of verse 27. All the older authorities insert 
‘‘also.'’—Having been once offered: The Revisers 
properly preserve the participial form, which leads to 
a change of punctuation.—Shal appear a second 
time, apart from sin: A second appearance will be 
for another purpose than that of bearing the sins of 
many. There is no reference to Christ's freedom 
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from sin.— 7o them that wait for him: ‘ Look’ is 
inaccurate. — Unto salvation ; This is the purpose im- 
plied in ‘‘apart from sin.’’ The order of words and 
punctuation in the Revised Version preserve the true 
emphasis. 
WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
bf 


Sacrifice alone solves the world's problem of sin. 
owt 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


** “T°HE Boop or Curist,’’—The peculiarly sacred 
character with which blood has been regarded 
in all ages of the world’s history finds plenty of illus- 
trations in every-day life throughout the East. The 
prohibition against the eating of blood is very gene- 
sally observed, and some of the European dishes are 
on that account regarded with the utmost aversion. 
There is also the well-known ‘‘ blood covenant,"’ 
by which two persons, having drawn a little blood 
from the right hand or arm of each and mingled them 
together, become thereby pledged to each other in an in- 
dissoluble covenant,—a kind of alliance offensive and 
defensive which is never known to be violated. Also, 
in cases of altercation, a blow which causes blood is 
an aggravated offense, and, although otherwise of but 
little importance, yet on account of the blood may 
have serious consequences for the offender. 
Blood is regarded as something connected with life, 
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which is the gift of the Creator. The penalty for the 
taking of human lite is the judicial shedding of the 
blood of the slayer. In cases of homicide, inten- 
tional or otherwise, the price of the life is frequently 
commuted with a certain amount of ‘‘ blood money,”’ 
which is accepted by the blood relatives of the de- 
ceased as a substitute for the life of the slayer, which 
is considered to have been legally forfeited. Blood 
feuds between families or clans are sometimes carried 
on for years, and cost many lives, in consequence of 
some old unsettled claim of blood money between 
them. When a murderer is executed, it is customary 
to have the blood representative (frequently the mother 
of the murdered man) present, to insist upon the exe- 
cution of the sentence. Sometimes it happens that 
upon the third and last official demand whether she 
insists upon the ‘‘ blood for blood,’’ she relents, and 
agrees to accept a ransom. The culprit kisses her 
hand, and is told that his life is spared. 

There are also traces of the sacrificial character of 
the shedding of blood where wrong doing is thought to 
be expiated by the ceremonial shedding of the blood 
of an inferior animal. The history of animal sacri- 
fices goes back into the deepest obscurity of the ear- 
liest history of our race. From its universality, and 
the uniformity of its testimony, the conclusion is 
forced upon us that it was an essential part of the 
patriarchal religion, revealed unto our early ancestors 
long ages before the giving of the Law, and which 
typified the blood of the mediatorial sacrifice of the 
promised Messiah. 

ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
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The Priest in the Holy Place 


By Alexander 


PACE forbids attempting full treatment of these 
pregnant verses. We can only sum up gener- 
ally their teaching on the priesthood of Jesus. 

1. Christ, as the high-priest of the world, offers 
himself. Obviously verse 14 refers to Christ's sacri- 
ficial death, and in verse 26 his ‘‘ sacrifice of him- 
self’’ is equivalent to his ‘‘ having suffered."’ The 
contention that the priestly office of Jesus begins with 
his entrance into the presence of God is set aside by 
the plain teaching of this passage, which regards his 
ceath as the beginning of his priestly work. What, 
then, are the characteristics of that offering, according 
to this writer? The point dwelt on most emphati- 
cally is that he is both priest and sacrifice. That 
great thought opens a wide field of meditation, for 
adoring thankfulness and love. It implies the volun- 
tariness of his death. No necessity bound him to 
the cross. Not the nails, but his love, fastened him 
there. Himself he would not save, because others 
he would save. The offering was ‘‘ through the eter- 
nal Spirit,"’ the divine personality in himself, which, 
as it were, took the knife and slew the human life. 
That sacrifice was ‘‘ without blemish,’ fulfilling in 
perfect moral purity the prescriptions of the ceremo- 
nial law, which but clothe in outward form the uni- 
versal consciousness that nothing stained or faulty is 
worthy to be given to God. What are the blessings 
brought to us by that wondrous self-sacrifice? They 
are stated most generally in verse 26 as the putting 
away of sin, and again in verse 28 as being the bear- 
ing of the sins of many, and again in verse 14 as 
cleensing conscience from dead works to serve the 
living God. Now the first of these expressions in- 
cludes the other two, and expresses the blessed truth 
that, by his death, Jesus has made an end of sin, in 
al. its shapes and powers, whether it is regarded as 
guilt, or burden, or taint and tendency paralyzing and 
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disabling. Sin is guilt, and Christ’s death deals with 
our past, taking away the burden of condemnation. 
Thus verse 28 presents him as bearing the sins of 
many, as the scapegoat bore the sins of the congrega- 
tion into a land not inhabited, as «‘ the Lord made to 
meet’’ on the head of the servant ‘‘ the iniquities of 
us all.'" The best commentary on the words here is, 
‘‘He bare our sins in his own body on the tree.”’ 
But sin has an effect in the future as in the past, and 
the death of Christ deals with that. So verse 14 
parallels it not only with the sacrifice which made 
access to God possible, but with the ceremonial of 
‘« the red heifer,"’ by which pollution from touching 
a corpse was removed. A conscience which has been 
in contact with ‘‘ dead works*’ (and all works which 
are not done from ‘‘ the life’’ are so) is unfit to serve 
God, as well as lacking in wish to serve ; and the only 
way to set it free from the nightmare which fetters it 
is to touch it with ‘‘the blood,’’ and then it will 
spring up to a waking life of glad service. ‘‘ The 
blood’ is shed to take away guilt ; ‘‘ the blood”’ is 
the life, and, being shed in the death, it can be trans- 
fused into our veins, and so will cleanse us from all 
sin. Thus, in regard both to past and future, sin is 
put away by the sacrifice of himself. The complete- 
ness of his priestly work is further attested by the 
fact, triumphantly dwelt on in the lesson, that it is 
done once for all, and needs no repetition, and is 
incapable of repetition, while the world lasts. 

2. Christ, as the high-priest of the world, passes 
into heaven for us. The priestly office of old culmi- 
nated in his entrance into the Holy of Holies, to pre- 
sent the blood of sacrifice. Christ's priesthood is 
completed by his ascension and heavenly intercession. 
We necessarily attach local ideas to this, but the re- 
ality is deeper than all notions of place. The lesson 
speaks of Jesus as ‘‘ entering into the holy place,'’ 
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and again as entering ‘* heaven itself for us."’ It also 
speaks of his having entered ‘‘ through the greater 
and more perfect tabernacle,’* the meaning of which 
phrase depends on the force attached to ‘‘ through."’ 
If it is taken locally, the meaning is as in chapter 
4:14, that he has ‘passed through the [lower] 
heavens’’ to ‘‘ heaven itself ;’’ if it is taken instru- 
mentally (as in following clause), the meaning is that 
Jesus used the ‘‘ greater tabernacle'’ in the discharge 
of his office of priest. The great truth underlying 
both the ascension and the representations of this 
context is, as verse 24 puts it, that he appears ‘ be- 
fore the face of God,’’ and there carries on his work, 
preparing a place for us. Further, we note that Jesus, 
as priest representing humanity, and being himself 
man, can stand before the face of God, by virtue of 
his sacrifice, in which man is reconciled to God. His 
sinless manhood needed no such sacrifice, but, as our 
representative, he could not appear there without the 
blood of sacrifice. That blood, as shed on earth, 
avails to ‘‘ put away sin ;'’ as presented in heaven, it 
avails ‘‘ for us," being ever present before the divine 
eye, and influencing the divine dealings. That en- 
trance is the climax of the process by which he ‘‘ ob- 
tained eternal redemption" for us. Initial redemption 
is obtained through his death, but the full, perfect, 
unending deliverance from all sin and evil is obtained, 
indeed, by his passing into the Holy Place above, but 
possessed in fact only when we follow him thither. 
We need him that ‘* became dead'’ for pardon and 
cleansing ; we need him that is ‘‘alive for ever- 
more*’ for present participation in his life and pres- 
ent sitting with him in the heavenly places, and for 
the ultimate and eternal entrance there, whence we 
shall go no more out. 

3. Christ, as the high-priest of the world, will come 
forth from the Holy Place. The ascension cannot 
end his connection with the world. It carries in itself 
the prophecy of a return. ‘If I go,... 1 will come 
again.'’ The high-priest came forth to the people 
waiting for him, so our High-priest will come. Men 
have to die, and ‘‘ after death,’’ not merely as follow- 
ing in time, but as necessarily following in idea and 
fact, a judgment in which each man’s work shall be 
infallibly estimated and manifested. Jesus has died 
‘«to bear the sins of many.'’ There must follow for 
him, too, an estimate and manifestation of his work. 
What for others is ‘‘ judgment,’’ for him is manifesta- 
tion of his sinlessness and saving power. He shall 
be seen by every eye. He shall be seen, no longer 
stooping under the weight of a world's sins, but 
‘‘apart from sin.'’ He shall be seen ‘‘ unto salva- 
tion,’’ for the vision will bring with it assimilation to 
his sinless likeness. He shall be thus seen by those 
that wait for him, looking through the shows of time 
to the far-off shining of his coming, and meanwhile 
having their loins girt and their lamps burning. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Christ not only pardons from the penalty of sin, 
he purifies from its power. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


IKE the disciples, we are still gazing up into 
heaven. By the aid of the Epistle to the He- 
brews we see what is going on there. We are not in 
doubt, for the realities of heaven have been enacted 
in types for ages on the earth. What vivid and spec- 
tacular teaching ! 

1. Of old a tabernacle made with hands stood in 
the camp, luminous within by the divine shekinah. It 
signified God's presence in a small space. We have 
a tabernacle ‘‘ pavilioned with splendor,’’ not made 
with hands, eternal and accessible. ‘‘ Behold the 
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tabernacle of God is with men, and he shall taber- 
nacle with them '’ (Rev. 21: 3). How much greater 
and more perfect ! (v. 11.) 

2. There was a high-priest entering, for Jews, the 
holy place. There is one entered into the Holy of 
Holies for us. Of old he was only a man, ignorant of 
our trials, sometimes vicious, always mortal. Now he 
is the Son of God and man, knows what sore tempta- 
tions mean, for he has felt the same, has been through 
death, and lives forever. 

3. Of old he carried an offering of blood,—life for 
life, but blood of beasts merely. It was, as paper, 
legal tender, effective because of the gold it typified 
and represented. Now the real value is used,—the 
life of the Son of God for our life. 
finitely more than sufficient. 

4. What shall be accomplished ? He shall cleanse 
our consciences from the death taint of our sinful 
doings, so that we can acceptably serve the living 
God (v. 14). J 

5. To such a people, expectant and prepared, shall 
he appear a second time, apart from sin and all refer- 
ence to it, since it has been altogether atoned for, — 
appear to further and perfect all things pertaining to 
salvation (v. 28). 

6. The heavens and the earth are in the most inti- 
mate relations. 

UNIVERSITY ParK, CoLo, 
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Surely it is in- 


Christ's place on the throne does not take his heart 
from the footstool. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 


By Charlies Frederic Goss, D.D. 


HE good things to come (v.11). The good things 
(yes, the best things) are all ‘‘to come.’’ The 
golden age of the world is not in the past, but the 
future. The richest blessings of the individual life 
are not in infancy and youth, but maturity and old 
age ; not in this present life, but the one to which 
this is only the vestibule. You get away from Christ 
and his apostles in proportion as you live in the past, 
or in proportion as you distrust the future. To-morrow 
must be better than to-day, or, at any rate, next year 
than this. ‘‘The best is yet to be,’’ and yet (mind 
this) this great law fulfils itself only to those who love 
the best, who believe in the best, and who seek the 
best. The physical eye only perceives the light or 
darkness which exists. The eye of the soul creates its 
own darkness and light! Expect failure, sorrow, 
misery, and they will issue from your forebodings. 
Look for the worst in the coming days, and it will 
spring out of nothing. 

How much more shall the blood of Christ (v. 14). 
There are degrees in the efficacy of lives,—that is 
sure. The life of Thomas counted for much, but that 
of Paul for more. There are degrees in the efficacy 
of deaths, Measured by the mathematics of the mest 
rationalistic philosopher, the death of Jesus Christ did 
more for humanity than that of any other man, or, 
perhaps, than of all other heroes together. Perhaps it 
has an efficacy measured by the spiritual mathematics, 
much higher still! I believe it. His death is to 
*«save’’ humanity. 

Cleanse your conscience. To that great business 
Jesus gave his life. Not to inventing machinery to 
lighten labor, not to discovering laws to explain the 
mysteries of nature, not to devising new institutions 
to remodel civil government, but to cleansing con- 
sciences, to teaching men how to throw off the burden of 
guilt, how to live at peace with themselves, the world, 
and God. This‘is the noblest business in the world. 
There are no two different feelings more alike than, 
on coming in from toil tired, hot, and dirty, to plunge 
into a bath. and emerge rested, cool, and clean, and 
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going to God with the heart full of filthy and wicked 
thoughts, and rising from the knees penitent, forgiven, 
restored to terms of confidence and love. To be a 
teacher of that art,—is it not sublime ? 

To put away sin by the sacrifice of himself (v. 26). 
It seems hard for people to admit it, but this is the 
only way that has ever been found in this particular 
world (which is the only one we are immediately con- 
cerned with) whereby any kind of evil can be put away. 
I have often wishec it different. 1 don’t take any 
more kindly to the method (by nature) @han the most 
violent opponent of the gospel ; but I don't see any 
other way. All reforms and all: redemptions are 
wrought by the ‘* sacrifice of self.’’ 

CINCINNATI, O. 
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Dead works cannot serve the living God. 
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The Lesson Conversation 
By Amos R. Wells 


HAT will you do after you die? (Keep right 

on, living and working.) So did Christ, and 

our lesson to-day gives a glimpse of his present occu- 
pations. 

What became of the great temple and the Jewish 
worship ? (The first was soon destroyed, and the sec- 
ond became subordinate to Christianity.) But most of 
the Christians were Jews... How did they make the pain- 
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ful transition? (By finding all of the old in the new.) 
What was the center of the old religion? (The high- 
priest.) Why? (He represented the people before 
God, and God's will before the people.) What was 
his greatest duty? (To offer sacrifice for the nation's 
sins yearly, on the day of atonement, in the most 
holy place.) 

So did Christ, only infinitely better. What was 
his tabernacle, his temple? (The heavens, to which 
he ascended.) What was the blood of his sacrifice? 
(His own blood.) What was his holy place? (The 
presence of the Father.) How often was the sacrifice 
made? (Once for all, because it was an infinite sacri- 
fice.) How had Christ the power and right to offer 
it? (Because he was both God and man, perfect, 
needing no sin-offering for himself, though tempted 
by all our sins. ) 

What is accomplished by the sacrifice of our high- 
priest ? (We are saved from sin.) Tell how. (Christ 
takes the load of them. We believehim. We know 
they are gone. We live a new life in his strength.) 
‘Then what was the chief value of Christ's life? (its 
bearing of our sins, thus proving at the same time 
God's justice and his love.) What is needed to 
complete Christ's sacrifice? (Only that we accept it.) 
And what does acceptance mean? (A new start in 
life, peaceful, strong, happy, and confident for all the 
future. ) 

Boston. 


(For *' Hints for the Superintendent,” 


see page 219) 
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For the Primary Teacher 
PREPARED BY 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 
IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha Vella Borden, Mass. Alice Jacobs, Illinois 

Annie 8. Harlow, Pennsylvania Minnie Allen, Alabama 

Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Mass. 
Clementine 8. Lucas, New Brunswick, Canada 


1. Topic for the Quarter; The Ever-Living Saviour. 
ll. Lesson Truth: Jesus is our Ever-living Friend 
and Helper. 
ill. Golden Text: He ever liveth to make intercession.— 
Heb, 7 : 25. 
IV. Results Sought : 
1. A deepening impression of the Saviour’s 
interest in us. 


2. Assurance of the Saviour’s readiness to 
help. 


3. Consciousness of the Saviour’s loving 
sympathy for the wrong-doer. 
V. Starting-Points : 


. Sympathy of mother for a sick, hurt, or 
crippled child. 


2. Sympathy of shepherd for the straying 
lamb. 

3. A mother hen searching for the straying 
chick. 

4. Love of the father for the prodigal son. 

5. Review of Lesson 7. 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 


Under IV, V, and VIII, various ways of = oe a — 
indicated. From these, t Ss are 

best adapted to themselves and a. “Under vi vil ond 

IX, is illustrated one of the — ways of presenti: the lesson. 

notes are designed to suggest an outline indicating the prin- 

cipal steps, but not always elaborating the details.) 





1. PREPARATION FOR THE Lesson STORY. 
There is very little ‘‘image-forming material "’ 
the les-on for to-day. 


in 
The teacher will have to sup- 


* 





ply it. It may be well for us to make this somewhat 
of a review lesson, the aim being to emphasize the 
idea that Jesus is a sympathetic friend and helper. 
Let us begin by repeating the story of the straying 
lamb Bob. If it is well known to the children, get 
them to tell it to you. 


Once upon a time there was a little lamb that be- 
longed to a large flock of sheep. His name was Bob, 
—at least, that is what the shepherd called him. He 
knew the shepherd very well, and the shepherd knew 
him. Bob was not always a good little lamb. Some- 
times he liked to have his own way, and go off by 
himself, One time he strayed off farther than he in- 
tended, and when he began to look for his mother 
and the shepherd he could not find them. Then he 
tried to find his way back to the sheepfold, but, the 
more he tried, the farther away he went. Up the 
hill and down the hill he wandered. Often he tried 
to make the shepherd or the sheep hear him, but he 
was too far away. Sometimes he got caught in the 
thicket. Soon it began to grow dark, and that wasn’t 
the worst of it,—a storm was coming up. What a 
dreadful night that was for poor Bob! At last he fell 
into a deep hole, and there he lay all wet and cold 
and hungry. Then he thought of the shepherd. 
While he was thinking of the shepherd, the shepherd 
was thinking of him. When the shepherd counted 
the sheep as they went into the fold that night there 
were only ninety-nine, when there should have been a 
hundred. At once the shepherd saw that it was Bob 
that was missing. What do you suppose the shep- 
herd did? Do you think he was satisfied to stay with 
the ninety-nine? No, he loved the little lamb too 
much for that, and, although it was dark and raining, 
and the thunder roared and the lightning flashed, yet 
the good shepherd went out over the hills to look for 
the missing lamb. All through the long night he 
searched. Often he would call the lamb’s name, and 
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then listen to hear his cry. By and by, Bob heard 
the shepherd's call. Oh, how gladly he answered ! 
Soon he felt a strong arm lifting him up. The shep- 
herd had found him, and, putting him in his bosom, 
carried him safely back to the warm fold beside his 
mother. How the good shepherd loved little Bob! 
2. THe Lesson STory. 

Instead of a lesson story, we may retell the story of 
the prodigal son, emphasizing more particularly the 
father’s love for the erring boy. 

3. THe TrutH EmMPHaAsizep. 

Who is our good shepherd? Who loves us even 
more than the shepherd loved the straying. lamb? 
Who sympathizes with us even more than the father 
did with the boy who went away from home? When 
Jesus was a boy, he was tempted just as we are. He 
knows that we need his help, and his loving heart is 
always ready to give us all the help we need, He is 
in heaven now preparing a home for us. He often 
talks with his heavenly Father about us. His Spirit 
is very.near each one of us. He knows if we go astray 
or do wrong, and wants to be our ever-living friend 
and helper. 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 


The Truth jesus is our Ever- 
Emphasized. | living Friend and 
Helper. 








The Less 
Story. eason | ‘The Prodigal Son. 


Story of Bob, 
the Straying Lamb. 


Vill. Pictures for the Children 
1. The Good Shepherd, by Plockhérst. 
2. ‘Lhe Prodigal Son, -by Doré. 
3. The Prodigal Son, by Dubufe. 
(For information as to where these and other pictures 
may be obtained, see leaflet, which will be furnished 
free by the Editor.) 


IX. Blackboard Illustrations 

1. As the story of Bob is told, sketch the hills and 
the sheepfold ; picture the shepherd as he stands at 
the door counting the sheep as they enter the fold. 
Pin a piece of paper near the door to represent the 
shepherd. 

2. As the story of the straying lamb is told, use a 
smaller piece of paper, and represent the lamb stray- 
ing away off over the hills. Move the piece of paper 
as the lamb is described as wandering farther and 
farther from the fold. In the same manner, move 
the paper representing the shepherd as seeking for 
the lamb, and finding it, and bringing it back to the 
fold. This exercise will stimulate the child's imagi- 
nation, and is really better than a picture. 

3. As the story of the prodigal son is told, in a 
similar manner represent the home, the straying boy, 
the far-off country, and the father’s welcome. 

4. As the lesson closes, print the words JESUS IS 
OUR FRIEND AND HELPER. , 





Preparation 
for Lesson 
Story. 





JESUS IS 





—— 
—_ — 


OUR FRIEND 


AND 


HELPER 











(Evrror’s Norz.—A leaflet containing valuable sugges- 
tions as to how to make the best use of these primary helps, 
with a selected list of books useful for primary teachers, 
will be sent free, by the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times, upon request. ] - 


There are none forgotten in God's will. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E, Dunning, D.D. 


OME of your pupils, probably, have never read 
the letter to the Hebrews.. Those who have 
read it have understood but little of it. Try to teach 
them only the outline of its meaning, to show what 
Christ in heaven is to every believer. Tell them that 
the New Testament letters were written to people 
trained in various kinds of religion. Many of. the 
Christians te whom Paul wrote in Rome, Corinth, 
Ephesus, and other places, knew little or nothing of 
the way in which the Jews worshiped God. But by 
studying the letters to each class we may learn from 
each letter something about God not contained in the 
others. To-day we are to learn what Jews who be- 
came Christians learned about God through Jesus 
Christ. For this purpose we study : 
1. The Epistle to the Hebrews. 
known, 


Its author is un- 
The Hebrews who accepted Jesus as the 
Messiah expected to continue to believe the meanings 
of their Holy Scriptures which had been taught to 
them, to worship God in his temple at Jerusalem ac- 
cording to the Levitical ritual, and to find Jesus the 
promised King, who would lead their nation to tri- 
umph over their enemies. But their nation was 
breaking up, their temple was neglected and decay- 
ing, precious meanings of the Scriptures concerning 
their cherished forms of worship and holy days were 
set aside by their new teachers, and Jesus himself 
had been crucified instead of crowned. Never were 
people more disappointed than they were. This un- 
named ‘apostle wrote to show them that the things 
they had valued so highly were only types and shad- 
ows of things unseen and eternal, which were all to 
become realities through the ascended Christ, priest 
and king forever at the right hand of God. 

2. The High-Priest in the Tabernacle. Explain 
the old covenant. First the promise of God to the 
Hebrews (Exod. 19 : 5, 6), and the promise of the 
people to him (vs. 7, 8). . Describe the way in which 
the covenant was adopted (Exod. 24 : 3-8). Then 
show how Aaron and his sons were made priests 
(Lev. 8), so that, when the people had failed to obey 
all the words of the Lord, the priest could make an 
atonement for them by a sin-offering, by means of 
which penitent worshipers gained access to God ; a 
burnt-offering, by which he consecrated them to God ; 
and a peace-offering, by which they held communion 
with God. Study for this purpose, in a Bible dic- 
tionary, the high-priest, the tabernacle, and the sac- 
rifice. 

3. Christ our High-Priest. Explain the new cove- 
nant, in which Christ foretold the sacrifice of his 
body and his blood, —that is, his life,—for the remis- 
sion of sins (Matt. 26 : 26-28), and his promise of the 
abiding fellowship of the Father and the Son with 
those who keep his words (John 14 : 23). The sacred 
books of the Hebrews were called the books of the 
Covenant. When the New Testament became sacred 
to Christians, these were called the books of the New 
Covenant,—a better word for our use than ‘‘testa- 
ment."’ Now you can show that the holy place of 
the tabernacle foreshadowed heaven, the blood of 
bulls and goats the blood of Christ, the high-priest 
Christ himself, and that he is for those who believe on 
him both priest and sacrifice, so that those who obey 
and trust him are at peace with God (Rom. 5 : I, 2). 
Tell your pupils that it is not necessary that they 
should know all about the ways in which the He- 
brews worshiped, but they can be assured that they, 
as well as the Hebrews, always may come to the 
Father through Jesus Christ (Eph. 2: 18), and have 
their sins forgiven. The new covenant is far better 
than the old (Heb. 8 : 6-13). 


Suggestive Questions 


1. The Worship of the Hebrews. What was the 
covenant between God and his people? How did 
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the Hebrews adopt the covenant? (Exod. 24 : 3-8.) 
Describe the setting up of the tabernacle (Exod. 40). 
Describe the high-priest making atonement for thc 
people (Lev. 16 : 1-28). 

2. The Worship of Christians. Of what was th. 
tabernacle the type? Of what was the high-priest th: 
type? How do we enter into the new covenant? Wh: 
do we ‘pray in the name of Christ? How do we hav: 
peace with God? (Rom. 5:1.) What is a mediator . 
Who is the one mediator between us and God ? 


Boston, 
% 


His blood is proof of his identity with us, and 
promise of our identity with him. 


<_e 


The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Jesus the Exalted High-Priest 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Heb. 4:14 to 5:10; 
Q : 11-28). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

It is natural for us, having listened to the last com- 
mands of the risen Lord, and beheld, as it were, his 
departure from these earthly surroundings, to think of 
him as in heaven. We need a certain simplicity and 
directness in the expressions which convey a descrip- 
tion of our Lord’s activity, in order that they may 
adequately represent his relation to us. Our common 
conception of heaven is of a place above the earth, 
where Jesus reigns with ‘all things in subjection 
under his feet, head over all things to the church’’ 
(Eph. 1 : 22). Paul tells us to ‘‘seek the things that 
are above, where Christ is, seated on the right hand 
of God’’ (Col. 3:1). There is no harm in such a 
form of thinking, since a locality is quite helpful to 
our grasp of the thought of the exaltation, rulership, 
and unlimited power of the Lord Jesus Christ. The 
writer of Hebrews, being anxious to draw a contrast 
which should prove that Christianity retains all that 
is valuable and permanent in Judaism, and improves 
upon it, and making the supreme revelation of God 
through the Son his central thought, conducts the dis- 
cussion on a ceremonial basis, which is novel. Ju- 
daism is considered as a system of worship, and Christ 
as maintaining in a permanent and perfect form the 
significance of its institutions. 

Thus he makes an elaborate presentation of Christ 
as our high-priest ; that is, as fulfilling in a more 
satisfactory way for us of the Christian centuries all 
the functions of the high-priest of Judaism. Like the 
high-priest in Judaism as a religious system, Jesus 
Christ is the central factor in Christianity. His priest- 
hood is like that of Melchizedek, yet, like Aaron, he 
was fitted by human experience to sympathize with 
the needs and duties of men, and, like him, was di- 
vinely appointed to his office (Heb. 4 : 14 to § : 10). 
Christ is like Melchizedek in being unique, an ac- 
knowledged superior to the Levitical priests, offering 
permanent fulfilment of priestly obligation. He needs 
no daily purification (7 : 1-28). His holy of holies is 
the actual presence of God. Thither he has passed 
with the blood of an efficient sacrifice, of which Le- 
vitical sacrifices were at best only types. 

Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

{The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of 
this course, but is merely supplemental. A leaflet giving informa- 
tion as to these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times.] 

An excellent article, which, however, does not aim 
to explain obscure phrases, is Bruce’s ‘‘ The Epistle 
to the Hebrews’ in Volume II of the Hastings Bible 
Dictionary. Two recent and helpful, although quite 
variant, introductions, are those by Bacon in his ‘‘ New 
Testament Introduction '’ (140-149), and by Adeney 
in Bennett and Adeney's ‘‘A Biblical Introduction "’ 
(421-433). 


Farrar’s discussion in ‘‘ Messages of the 
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Books'’ still has value. The commentaries of De- 
litzsch, Westcott, Vaughan, and Davidson, are standard. 
Ill. QuesTIONS FOR SruDY AND DIscussION. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.]} 

1. The Superiority of Christ. (1.) Hebrews 1: 
1-14. Why, according to the writer of Hebrews, is 
the ministry of Christ preferable to that of prophets 
or angels? (2.) Hebrews 3: 1-6.. In what respects 
did he subordinate Moses to Jesus in significance ? 

2. The High-Priesthood. (3.) What were the es- 
sential duties of the high-priest in Judaism? (4.) 
Show the importance and, dignity of his position. 

3 Melchizedek. (5.) What do we know about 
Melchizedek from Genesis 14? (6.) Wherein did his 
priesthood differ from that of Aaren? (comp. Psa. 
110.) 

4. ‘‘After the Order of Meichizedek."’ (7.) In 
what respects was Christ to be likened to Melchize- 
dek? [Critical Notes: Theme.] (8.) In what respects 
does the comparison come short of representing the 
significance of Christ ? 

5. Christ, our High-Priest. (9.) How was he pre- 
pared for this office? [Warren: 1-3.] (10.) How 
does he fulfil it? [McLaren : 1.] 

IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
|For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

A great thought of this Epistle is the meaning it 
gives to ‘‘sonship,’’ as implying the most intimate 
fellowship and oneness of soul. 

Another is the unspeakable privilege given to men 
to-day, in that Jesus Christ is the agent of divine 
revelation for them. 

Christ's priesthood was of the Melchizedek type, — 
ideal. 

VALE UNIVERSITY. 
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To be correct, conscience must be cleaned and ad- 
justed by Christ. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HE work to-day is hard. Begin by telling the 
school that the diagram on the board is that of 

the temple. The larger room was called the holy 
Only priests were allowed to enter that place. 
In it we see three articles of furniture. On the right 
is the table of show-bread ; on the left, the golden 


place. 
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candlestick ; in front, the golden altar. Point these 
out as you speak of them. The smaller room was 
called the most holy place. Into that only the high- 
priest might go. There you see only one article of 
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furniture, and that was the ark of the covenant _In- 
side of the ark was the table of the law. The lid of 
the ark was called the mercy seat. This most. holy 
place represented heaven, and the high-priest who 
went there represented Jesus, who is our great high- 
priest. The Jewish high-priest went into the most 
holy place with the blood of the sacrifice, that there 
he might present it before God in the place of the guilty 
sinner. So Jesus went, after his resurrection, into 
heaven with his own blood, that there he might make 
atonement for our sins. 

Now ask the school where Jesus is now. In 
heaven. What has he done in heaven for us? He 
has offered his own blood (that is, his own life) for us, 
and on that account God is willing to pardon all who 
trust in the death of Jesus as their Saviour, The 
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vital question for each of us is this, Have I accepted 
Jesus as my Saviour, and am I trusting in his blood 
shed for me on the cross ? 

New York Ciry. 


‘ppb 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs.'') 


** There is a land of pure delight." Psalm 40:5-9._ , 
“Not all the blood of beasts on Jewish (54 : 3-6.) 
lain."’ Psalm 50 : 7-15. 
: altars slain 4 the I 
There is a blessed home. Psal ; 
** Jesus! Name of wondrous love !"' epee (te ‘= 
** Seprems in wisdom as in power, " Psalm 85 : 8 13). 
"Through good report and evil. (116 : 3-5.) 
** Lead on, O King eternal." Psalm 135 : 1-6. 
** | know that my Redeemer liveth."' (201 : 1-3.) 
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The 20th Century National Gospel Campaign 


By William Phillips Hall, Chairman National Central Committee 


N the third day of December last, in the parlors 
of the Twenty-third Street Branch of the Young 
Men's Christian Association of the city of New York, 
there assembled a most representative company of 
about seventy Christian leaders of our country. This 
meeting, called by the writer ‘‘to consider the ad- 
visability of organizing for the promotion of a national 
revival of evangelical Christianity through existing 
organizations and agencies,’’ resulted in the appoint- 
ment of a volunteer National Central Committee, 
whose work should be the promotion of a ‘‘ Twentieth 
Century National Gospel Campaign'’ ‘‘that should 
reach into the new century, and on till the coming of 
the Lord."’ 

The representative character of the committee may 
be indicated by the fact that its membership is made 
up of such eminent Christian leaders as the Rev. Dr. 
Francis E. Clark, president, and John Willis Baer, 
general secretary, of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor ; Richard C. Morse, general secretary, and 
John R. Mott, college secretary, of the International 
Committee of Young Men's Christian Associations ; 
General O. O. Howard, president of the American Tract 
Society ; Mrs. Margaret Bottome, president of the In- 
ternational Order of the King’s Daughters and Sons ; 
William R. Moody, successor to his father, D. L. Moody, 
in his great work ; the Rev. James B. Ely, general sec- 
retary of the Presbyterian Evangelistic Committee of the 
City of Philadelphia ; the Rev. Drs. J. Wilbur Chap- 
man, A. C. Dixon, John Balcom Shaw, David James 
Burrell, George T. Purves, R. S. MacArthur, J. F. 
Carson, and D. Asa Blackburn; and the Hon. 
John Wanamaker, John H. Converse, John M. Cor- 
nell, John S. Huyler, D. W. McWilliams, James Tal- 
cott, Julius J. Estey, and Duncan D. Parmly, president 
of the Phenix National Bank of New York City. 

The National Central Committee inaugurated its 
great undertaking by issuing thirty thousand copies of 
a Twentieth Century Call to a Week of Prayer and a 
Twentieth Century Gospel Campaign to Christian 
Ministers and the religious press throughout the 
United States. This call was immediately followed 
by a personal appeal to the eight hundred secretaries 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associations of the 
United States and Canada, calling for their co-opera- 
tion in the general movement, and also for the inaugu- 
ration of the campaign for the evangelization of the 


men of our country through the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Associations. Correspondence was then opened 
with over two thousand Christian ministers, inviting 
their special co-operation in the movement. Several 
kinds of leaflets were then issued by thousands, and 
sent to ministers all over the country. These leaflets, 
written by members of the committee, treat of plans 
of organization, work, and education, along the lines 
laid out for the prosecution of the campaign. 

As a result of correspondence, and of the personal 
visitation of members of the committee, and addresses 
delivered to ministers and others at many points, the 
movement has been definitely inaugurated in many 
leading cities. Among such cities may be mentioned 
New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Jersey City, Bos- 
ton, Washington, Baltimore, Ottawa, Toronto, Mon- 
treal, Memphis, Manchester (N. H.), Altoona, Newark, 
New Bedford, and Bridgeport, while in hundreds, if 
not in thousands, of other places the appeals of the 
committee for the inauguration of a Twentieth Century 
Gospel Campaign have been favorably responded to 
by individual ministers and Christian workers. 

At several points the work of the committee has re- 
sulted in extraordinary spiritual blessing of churches 
and entire communities. At Plainfield, New Jersey, 
the campaign was inaugurated in a special ten days’ 
union meeting, conducted under the immediate direc- 
tion of the chairman of the National Central Commit 
tee, resulting in between eight and nine hundred 
persons announcing their intention of leading the 
Christian life, while in Memphis, Tennessee, without 
outside assistance, the ministers of the city organized 
themselves, according to the suggestions of the Na- 
tional Central Committee, into Twentieth Century 
Gospel Campaign committees, and conducted a cam- 
paign of prayer and evangelization that resulted ‘in 
the greatest spiritual awakening that has taken place 
in Memphis in the memory of the oldest minister in 
the city."" At many other places the campaign has 
already developed a spiritual interest far beyond that 
of many previous years, and, instead of a lessening 
interest on the part of ministers and other Christian 
workers throughout the country, a constantly increas- 
ing interest is being indicated. 

We may, therefore, properly say that the Twentieth 
Century National Gospel Campaign has but just 
begun, and that it promises to further develop in the 
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coming inontiis and years into one of the 
mightiest movements in the history of 
the Christian Church. Plans are now 
being considered by members of the 
National Central Committeefor the more 
comprehensive and vigorous prosecution 
of the campaign the coming summer, 
fall, and winter, Within a short time 
such plans will be perfected and pub- 
licly announced, when it is sincerely 


hoped they may be generally adopted | 


and carried into effect by Christian min- 
isters and workers throughout the land, 
and result in a still greater quickening 
than has yet been experienced. 

Some of the chief aims of the campaign 
are : 

1. It aims to effect no less a result 
than a general revival of the spirit, life, 
and work of apostolic evangelism. 

2. It plans to effect its purpose en- 
tirely through existing organizations and 
agencies, and altogether. along evangeli- 
cal lines. 

3. It recognizes the ministers of the 
churches as the ‘‘appointed leaders of 
God's hosts,’’ and aims to induce them 


( Continued on page 321) 
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Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
@ an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
ased within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch cach issue fora year. Positions may be | 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not | 
conflict with the Publishers idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
sever guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position without extra cost, except when the ad- 
wertiser contracts for a pd > eer cery on the last page. 
For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 
apon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
$1,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free 
to examine the subscription list at any time. 
For Terms of Subscription, see page 322. 





The Indian and the Northwest.—A hand- 
somely illustrated book just issued, bound in 
cloth and containing 115 pages of interesting 
historical data relating to the settlement of 
the great Northwest, witli fine’ half-tone 
engravings’ of . Black: Hawk, Sitting Bull, 
Red Cloud, and other noted chiefs ; Custer’s 
battle-ground, and ten colored map plates 
showing location of the various tribes dating 
back to 1600. A careful review of the book 
impresses one that it is a valued contribution 
to the history of these early pioneers, and 
a copy should be in every library. Price, 
§0 cents per copy. Mailed, postage prepaid, 
upon receipt of this amount by W. B. Knis- 
kern, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, III. 








TEACHERS’ HELPS IN DICTIONARY FORM 
Nelson’s 
Teachers’ 
Bibles 


Popular Series, contain the Con- 
cise ible Dictionary, with numer- 
ous Illustrations, Combined Con- 
cordance, and Indexed Bible Atlas. 
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Teach ers’ Bible we have yet seen.” 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 
Prices from $t.25 upwards. 
Thos. Nelson & Sons., Pubs., a7 Fast 13th St., 
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hours, or for one’s entire time. 
Address 


The Sunday School Times Co. 


In a way that will help the Sunday-school workers of your locality. 
Since the recent reduction in the individual subscription rate of 
The Sunday School Times to one dollar, thousands of subscriptions 
have been obtained at that price. 

Let us tell you how you can increase your income by introduc- 
ing The Sunday School Times to individual subscribers, who would 
themselves be greatly the gainers through an acquaintance with the 
We offer pleasant and profitable employment for spare 
Your prompt inquiry will bring a 


1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelpiiia # Pa. 
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Individual Communion Cups. 


you permit a custom at 
tolerate in your own home? The use of the individual communion service 
ily. Are ron open to conviction? Would Fad like to see a list of the Churches 
and know the satisfaction it gives ? 
nd for Ou book—it tells all about tt. yi “trial outfit sent free on request. 
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COMPANY, Dept. 23, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Now is the Time 


‘To make preparations for a special service for 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


In the following list you will find some of the most 
ublished : 


Single copy, sc. 
Per donne 


original and attractive services ever 
r iiding, 


Sunshine, Birds, and Flowers, All prepaid: 


Samples of the above, roc. 

ou will receive samples of the above 

a jyear’ s subscription to The Tullar- 
ith Co.’s Quarterly and The Sunshine 

Serial (bi-monthly). 

150 sth Ave. 

New York. 


108 Washington St. 
Chicago. 
1901——_HALL-MACK Co.'s i901 


Children’s Day Services 


Better and brighter than ever. 


Time of Beauty 


Perfume of Flowers 

The Coronation 
Music by J. Lincoln ‘Hall, C, Austin Miles, Maurice A. 
Clifton, “aad others. Attractive exercises, recitations, 
etc. Solos, duets, 
choruses. Complete in every detail. $40 oo per hun- 
dred, aa rt Single copies, 5 cents each 


1020 Arce Streets™ Bettebttt.. ia, Pa. 
Summer’s Message 


Our new Children's Day Concert Ex- 
ercise pleases every one, as it is bright 
and catchy, and yet instructive. Send 
$c. for copy, or toc. for sample of three 
different exercises. 


W. A. Wilde » Company PThicazo 
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Cambridge, Mass. 
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Henry M. King, D.D., of Providence, says: ‘ The 

ordinance is a spiritual 

joy NOW to many who 

Many from it before.” 
INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 
SERVICE 

Write for particulars Geo. H. Springer, Dept.C, 

256 and 258 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











Sacred SongsNo.2 


contains 208 pages of equall 
deulgtiul new ——4+— ‘and tunes, with a judi- 
selection of familiar favorites—furnish- 
ing. * the opinion of pent. even a more serviceable 
tion than No. 1, of which volume over 825,000 
cave been sold. Price of either book is $25 per roo. 
Sample, post free, 20 cents. 
Nos. 1 and 2 COMBINED 
A most desirable collection of 430 of Fa best hymns 
and tunes offered. 5 per 100; post free, 45 
The Bigtow & Main Co., New York and Chicage 


The Jubilee Songster 


For all departments church work. Edited 
by Wm. Edie Marks and Wm. W. Vansant 
Fifty new songs never before published, and many 
old favorites. ° Just what you're looking for, sure to 
please you. rice: ro cents each ; .§0 per roo, 
not prepaid. Send 1 dime and a two-cent stamp, for 
sample copy prepaid by mail, to 
WM. ' W. VANS VANSANT, NEWARK, DEL. 


HARVARD SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


Third Session, July 2 to 19, 1901 
Subject: The Minister’s Relation 
Questions. 








to Social 
Lectures by Theologians, Economists, 
Practical Experts. 


Fee, $15.00. 


For circu apply to the Rev. R. S. Morison, Secre- 
irculet Dickaty Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 





** Palestine is a Fifth Gospel.’’— Renan. 


: | Bible Students’ Excursion 
March, 1902 


ae a economical trip ever offered. A yee of antici- 
| nga preparatory reading. Books furnished 

Lectures en route. Lady interpreter. - “ Too 
late ”” applicants to the Chapman and the 


part: .s were refused, this ~—1 is rigid with our po 
congenial Ex- 
cursion » t2az Van —— : Street, Chicago, II. 





DO NOT STAMMER 


You can be cured. Can refer to The Sunday es 
Times. ee? cured hundreds. Send for descri 
book. E.S. Johnston, President and Founder, ila 
Institute for Stammerers, 
1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 











“The OXFORD 
TEACHER’S 


BIBLE 
IS THE BIBLE PAR 
EXCELLENCE OF 
THE WORLD.” 
Christian Nation, 
Nov. 10, 1899. 
Of all booksellers. 
Oxford University Press (American Branch) 
gr and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 























wot 
ree. rite 
aivet Canton, Mo. 


DA". BIBLE R READING, 25 25 “cents a year. 
culation 6,000 monthly. m 
C. J. BURT ON, Editor, Chris. 











Goinching 


in Yellowstone 


Park 


HE largest private coaching or wagon 
transportation outfit in the world is 
in Yellowstone Park—eight hundred horses 
and three hundred coaches and surreys. The 
hotels of the Park, situated at the most im- 
portant points, are large and commodious. 
Three years ago, when the Christian En- 
deavorers met in San Francisco, ten thou- 
sand of them returned via Portland, Oregon, 
and the Northern Pacific Railway, and for 
three weeks the Yellowstone Park Trans- 
portation Company moved these delighted 
tourists at the rate of 500 per day, from 
Cinnabar, the terminus of the N. P. R. 
Park branch, at the northern boundary of 
the Park, and two hours’ ride from the main 
line at Livingston. Next July a $59.00 
round-trip rate will be made from Chicago 
to San Francisco for the Epworth League 
meeting, including return via Portland, Ore- 
on, and the Northern Pacific to Yellowstone 
ark and the twin cities of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. Tickets via this route will 
also enable you to see “Tacoma, Seattle, 
Spokane, Helena, and Butte. 
Write Charles S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., for 
an Epworth League map folder. 


SEND TO 
H. O’ Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 














In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 
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THE BUTCHER 
¥ SPOTLESS 
TOWN 





This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
For folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brighten: his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


There is no appetizer like cleanly 
surroundings, iat is why the But- 
cher keeps ia tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a mew penny. 


B. & B. 


Commencement finery 


Great variety.of newest things for gradu- 
ates’ gowning—choice goods—and a choice 
saving for you—B. & B. prices. 

66 inch white Organdies, 35c. to $1.25. 

47 inch silk-finish white Cottons, 6§c., 
75¢., 85¢. sd 

32 inch white French Batistes, 20c. to 60c. 

32 inch white Persian Lawns, 20c. to 60c.; 
45 inch, 3§c. to 60c: 











47 inch white French Muslins, 25c. to | 


$1.00. 

Plain white Swisses and India Linons, toc. 
to 50c. 

Other white goods, including pretty fancys 
and revere stripes, 12'%c. to 7§c. 

All the newest, prettiest white silks, 45§c. 
up to as high as you’ll care to go—making 
special of yard-wide white India Silks, 5§c. 

Embroidered gauzes and other latest 
novelty effects. 

You'll find our new Lace and Embroidery 
Catalogue of pertinent importance. 

Parasols, Fans, Gloves, Hosiery, Neck- 
wear—all the smart .accessories—variety that 
will show all who investigate what a pleasure 
it is to buy where’ you get pick from: the 
choicest—and no more, if as much, to pay 
as asked generally for ordinary sorts. 

Our new Spring catalogue gives full infor- 
mation about these—and of artistic things 
for graduate gifts. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept..S. T. 
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generally to lead their churches in defi- 
nite evangelistic efforts for the immediate 
salvation of the unsaved, and in so doing 
it emphasizes the general imperative 
necessity of evangelistic preaching, teach- 
ing, and witnessing by an evangelistic 
ministry and laity. 

4. In short, it emphasizes the carry- 
ing out of the great commission as the 
chief duty of the ministry and laity, and 
the need of immediate and general ac- 
tion in the discharge of that duty. 





GREENWICH, CONN, 
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The American Standards 








B..Babbitt's 


Quality, Purity, Effectiveness 




















Best Soap 


Soap Powder 


Best Baking Powder 
& Pure Potash or tye 














Northfield Young Women’s 
Conference 


PECIAL interest centers this year in 

the Young Women’s Conference, 
| which has arranged .an unusually attrac- 
| tive program. For eight years this gath- 
ering has been steadily increasing in 
interest and attendance. Its object is to 


| 
| 
| 





| Pasadena ; 


| afford to young women in colleges, | 


| schools, or business, all the advantages 
|of Christian fellowship, together with 
the inspiration of addresses by many of 
| the most eminent Bible teachers in the 
| country. 

| . This year the platform meetings will 
begin as usual at eleven in the morning 





speakers already secured include, among 
others, the following well-known minis- 
ters and Bible teachers : The Rev. Drs. 


| sylvania ; John Douglas Adam of Brook- 
lyn, New York; G. Campbell Morgan, 


|W. 


and eight in the evening, and be pre: | 
| sided over by Mr. John R. Mott. The | Northern California 


| 


| 
| 





lead a chorus of three hundred trained 
voices, well assisted by the three thou- 
sand people who congregated in the 
beautiful new Methodist church, Even 
the morning sessions held fifteen hun- 
dred people. Under the influence of 
such music, sunshine, and flowers the 
listeners seemed to be deeply impressed, 
and the lessons taught doubtless fell upon 
fruitful soil. Five hundred and sixty- 
nine delegates, representing the orga- 
nized counties (seve..), registered, There 
are 559 schools, with an enrolment of 
51,267 on the records of the Association. 
A special feature of the convention was 
the graduation of twenty-three normal 
students, who had finished a year’s work 
in six months, with an average of 97% 
per cent. This class later on formed an 
alumni association. The normal super- 
intendent, W. C. Weld, has been ener- 
getically pushing this branch of the work 
during the past year. Four prim 
unions were reported, and Mrs. Hamill 
organized one at San Diego. 

For the last ten years the Association 
receipts have not exceeded $150 a year. 
At this convention $500 was pledged, 





and the following officers were elected : 
President, the Rev. Frank M. Dowling, 
vice-president, George W. 
Marston, San Diego ; secretary, Professor 
Charles M. Miller, Los Angeles ; treas- 
urer, W. E. McVey, Los Ange es; 
superintendent normal work, W. C. 
Weld, Los Angeles ; state primary secre- 
tary, Mrs, C. A. Baskerville, Los An- 
geles ; chairman executive committee, 
C. Weld; member International 
executive committee, the Rev. R. S. 
Cantine, Los Angeles. 


The Northern California Sunday- 
school Association held its thirty-fourth 
annual convention at Sacramento, April 
23-25, when about 490 delegates regis- 


Charles Erdman of Germantown, Penn- | tered, representing thirty-two counties, 


Audiences averaging a thousand gath- 
ered in the spacious and patriotically 
decorated State Exposition. Building on 


| C. Ll. Scofield, R. A. Torrey, and Mr. | the Capitol grounds, and much interest 


| Robert E. Speer, together with Dr. and 
| Mrs. Howard Taylor and Mrs. Margaret 
Sangster. 


The music will be under. the direction 
of Mr. George C. Stebbins. 


ence,‘ East Northfield, Massachusetts. 


The dates fixed for the Conference are | counties, — Santa Clara, 
July 12-22,,and any one wishing for full | Schools, and Alameda, 136 schools. 
information regarding the program and | 
accommodation of guests should address | 
The Manager, Young-Women’s Confer- | 


and enthusiasm again greeted the Inter- 
national workers. 

Forty-nine ‘counties are included in 

| the Northern California Association, and 

| thirty of these are organized.and in good 
working condition. Two are banner 

seventy-nine 





Twenty-six of the organized counties 
report 666 schools, with a total enrol- 
ment of 52,052; 1,588 Home Depart- 
ments, 260 normal classes, 116 teachers’ - 


| meetings, 1,261 added to church during 


| Special railroad rates have been arranged | 


| by which has been secured the reduced | 
| rate of a fare and a third for the return | 


| trip. 


oie 
Progress of the International 


| Sunday-School Tour 


By Mrs. J. Arthur Johnson, 
Staff Correspondent 


Allegheny, Pa. South Californi 


HE second largest state in the Union 

is 770 miles long and 330 wide. For 

| greater convenience, and believing more 

| effectual work could thus be done, the 

workers of the nine southern counties in 

| California organized, eleven years ago, a 

| Southern California Sunday-school Asso- 

| ciation, which held its annual convention 
at Los Angeles, April 16-18. 

Here the International party was wel- 
comed by the most magnificent and en- 
thusiastic audiences they had seen on 
the tour. Mr. Excell was charmed to 





the year, $1,175.91 contributed to state 
and county work. 

Special effort has been made along the 
line of-normal work, and the normal su- 
(Continued on page 322) 


Transformations 


Curious Results When Coffee Drinking 
is Abandoned 


It is almost as hard for an old coffee toper to 
quit the use of coffee as it is for a whiskey or 
tobacco fiend to break off, except that the cof- 
fee user can quit coffee and take up Postum 
Food Coffee without any feeling of a loss of the 
morning beverage, for when Postum is well 
boiled and served with cream, it is really bet- 
ter, in point of flavor, than most of the coffee 
served nowadays, and to the taste of the con- 
noisseur it is like the flavor of fine Java. 

A great transformation takes place in the 
body within ten days or two weeks after coffee 
is left off and Postum Food Coffee used, for the 
reason that the poison to the nerves has been 
discontinued, and in its place is taken a liquid 
that contains the most powerful elements of 
nourishment. 

It is easy to make this test and prove these 
Statements, -by changing from coffce to Postum 
Food Coffee. 


| 
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To keep the skin clean 


is to wash the excretions 
from it off; the skin takes 


care of itself inside, if not 


blocked 


To wash 


outside. 


it often and 


clean, without doing any 


sort of violence to it, 


re- 


quires a most gentle soap, 


a soap with no free alkali 


in it. 


Pears’, 


the 


soap 


that 


clears but not excoriates. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists ; 


all sorts of people use it. 




















The 5 Minute Breakfast Food. 





to 6 % Safe Investments 


in real-estate first mortgages, as placed by us for 


22 years, have never failed once. 


One investor 


writes to us: ‘‘ Since 1892 I have bose Te 


selecti 


some of your choice 


Ds, have 


never lost a dollar, and, when other securities failed, 
have been tided over many evil days because | could al- 


“ys depend upon 


the income from 


rite to us for our list of loans in t 


of Texas and in Oklaho 





our ™ 


ortgages. 
blackwaay belt 


ma. Loans guarant 


BUNN & ENO INVESTMENT Co. 
Ballitt iding, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Recommend the 
: h Mac Rae 7% Cumulative Pre- 
+» Bankers. | ferred Stocks of Cot- 
ton Mills in the 


Investment 
Securities 


Wilmington, N. C. 


Fire Insurance Compa 


Res. 308 and 





AMERICAN 


se Walnusnt Street, 


South for safety and 
for satisfactory in- 
terest returns. 

Invite correspondence 


Pitteselokie 
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Philadelphia, May 18, 1901 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.” 





Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
mew subscribers. ‘These rates include postage : 


Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. 


separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 

One copy, or any numbet of copies 
8 1 -00 less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


Free Copies One free copy -addi- 


tional. will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. 

& 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at an 
Additions time to a pieb-ebeh additio: 
subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club 
as originally ordered, and the rate to be the propor- 
Gionate share of the yearly club rates in force at the 
time the addition is made. 
Subscribers to whom the paper is 
How Papers mailed, separately, at the rate ot 
are fi.00 3 75 cepts a year, can nave 
the address changed at any time 
Addressed without charge. 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 
Enough copies of any one issue of the Paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will be sent 
free, upon application. 


“ 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘lhe Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
#7 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
er half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
caer we be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
sc rs. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., Publishers, 


103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


of the 
nion at 













contains more 
Sold at all 





digestible nourishment than the finest Beeftea. 
For Breakfast, Luncheon, or Su 
ocery stores—order it next time. 











, itis unequalled. 





lengthens life by removing the 
evils of the old way of washing: 


cramped bending to rub, long 
breathing fetid steam, weary 
standing on feet, over-exertion, 
exhaustion. Doctor Common 
Sense tells you this is bad. 
With PEARLINE you simply 
soak, boil and rinse. Quick, 
easy, sensible, healthful— 
proved by millions of users. 639 


I Print Card Press, $5 
Larger, $18 
Own Money saver, 
Circulars, seut. “Write for 
Books, 


catalog, a 
t , , “? 

Newspaper, is factory. 
PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 


THE, GENUINE MENFELY BELLS 















e most perfect, highest class bells in 
Meneely & Co., Watervliet, West Troy P. O., 


CHURCH BELLS ana reats 

















wish your 
teeth to last 


you and to give 
you perfect ser- 
vice, try Rubi- 
foam. ‘Tis match- 
less. 

25 cents at druggists. 

Sample vial free. 
E. W. HOYT & CO. 





ie Cinckanall Bell Foundry @ 
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Pan-American Exposition 


: folder of the New Vork Central mailed anywhere for a stamp. : 
Address Room 322, Grand Central Station, New. York City. ° 
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perintendent, Henry T. Plant, for four 
months joined the secretary, Earl S. 
Bingham, in his field work, presenting 
the subject of nczinal study at all meet- 
ings and conventions during that time. 
Primary union work was here revivi- 
fied by Mrs. Hamill, who organized two 
unions. 

About $2,400 was pledged for future 
work, and the following officers were 
elected : President, the Rev. W. M. White, 
San Francisco; four vice-presidents ; 
general secretary, Earl S. Bingham, San 
José ; assistant secretary, Miss Nellie M. 
Ball, San José ; statistical secretary, Mrs. 
Charles Harp, Stockton; treasurer, J. 
V.- Bacon, Oakland ; | superintendent 
primary work, Miss Helen Babb, San 
José ; superintendent Home Department, 
the Rev. J. E. Squires, Colusa ; superin- 
tendent normal work, Henry T. Plant, 
Saratoga. 


Wyoming 

If Wyoming gave a square mile of 
ground to each one of her inhabitants, 
there would yet remain 5,000 square 
miles. In this ‘‘immensity’’ of terri- 
tory (97,000 square miles) there are but 
a handful of energetic Christian workers, 
who are doing the best they can to pro- 
mote the interests of Sunday-school work. 
One county (Laramie) of the thirteen is 
organized, and about a hundred Sunday- 
schools are reported. In the absence of 
a field worker, Mrs. Powelson, the secre- 
tary, has this year written to every pastor 
and superintendent in the state. The 
distances are great, railroad fares five 
cents a mile, and there is no railroad 
north and south in Wyoming. The bulk 
of organized work, therefore, at present 
centers in Laramie County. 

There were twenty-one outside dele- 
gates at the state convention held at 
Laramie, May 2 and 3, and $100 was 
raised for future work. President F. S. 
Burrage of Cheyenne was re-elected ; 
Mrs. P. F. Powelson, Cheyenne, secre- 
tary ; Professor E. E. Slosson, Laramie, 
vice-president ; D. R. Cowhick, Chey- 
enne, treasurer ; the Hon. J. W. Lacey, 
Cheyenne, International committeeman. 


ie 


Books Received 


May 3 to May 10 


The Abbey Press, New York 
Pharaoh. By Bolesbaus Prus. Translated and 
abridged by Mary de Mankowski. §r.2s5. 
Ten Years in Cossack Slavery. By Julian 

asiencyk. Translated by Mary de Man- 
owski. $1.25. 
The Bible Institute Colportage Assoc., Chicago 
Ten Commandments, The. By the Rev. G., 
- Campbell Morgan. © Paper, 15 cents. 
Back to Bethel. By F. B. Meyer, B.A. Paper, 
15 cents. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York 
Monopolies Past and: Present. By James Ed- 
ward Le Rossignol, Ph.D: $1.25. 
Cumberland Prechyeetion Publishing House, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Dancers and Dancing. By Pastor J. M. Hub- 
bert. 35 cents. 
Eaton & Mains, New York 


Modern Knight of the Cross, A: Extracts from 
the Writings of William Stockton Heacock. 


$r. 
Convert and his Relations, The. 
Munhall, M.A., D.D. 

Funk & Wagnalis Company, New York 
Transfiguration of Mics Philura, The, By 
Florence Morse Kingsiey. o cents, met. 
For Charlie's Sake. By John Williamson 

Palmer. $1, net, 
Tarry Thou Till I Come. 
$1.40, net. 

The Jewish Publication Society, Philadelphia 
Ethics of Judaism, The. By M. Lazarus, Ph.D. 
Little, Brown, & Co., Boston 
Daughter of New France, A. By Mary 

Catherine Crowley. $1.50. 


McCiure, Phillips, & Co., New Yerk 


By L. W. 


By George Croly, 





Five Years of My Life. 1894-1899. By Alfred 
Dreyfus. $1.50. ?, 
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Thoughts for the 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
MEETING 


BY ROBERT E. SPEER 


June 2, 1901. Howto Get Rid of Sin. 
1 John 1 : 5-10. 





Daily Re dings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—Cease to do evil (Isa. 1 : 16-20). 
TUES. —Learn to do good (Rom. 12: 9-18). 


WEDb.--Cast out by Prayer (Matt. 17 : 
14-21). 

THURS.—The uplifted Saviour (Isa. 45 : 
18-25). 

Fri.—The saving look (Num, 21 : 4-9). 

SAT.—Living near the Master (John 1 : 
35-39). 











gre! religion is an expression of 
man’s struggle with sin. How can 
man be right with God? is the great 
question of all. The dominant elements 
in the problem are forgiveness and fel- 
lowship. The soul of man thirsts after 
God, but sin bars the way. It hides his | 
face. It fetters the soul. Its guilt ad- | 
heres. How can sin be got rid of?| 
Only one religion possesses that secret. 


% 
| 


And it is a secret. No one can ex- 
plain the mystical alchemy of the blood 
of Christ. How it washes our sins away | 
we cannot say. But we can say ‘‘the| 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from | 
all sin."' Sin does many things, among 
them these great things. It darkens the | 
soul's relations with God with the gloom 
of guilt. It fills the soul of the sinner | 
with the uneasiness and wretchedness of | 
remorse. It leaves its scars on the life | 
of the sinner, both its surface and its 
depths. It reigns in tyrannical power | 
in the sinner’s will and tastes. What | 
Christ did on Calvary, accepted by faith, | 
covers the guilt. The living Christ work- 
ing with divine power in the believer re- 
solves remorse and shatters the power of 
sin. The scars, alas! must remain, but 
the grace of Christ can even slowly ob- 


hateful foe. 
| enemy, 
| ment from Christ. 


| nity, 


| Poison the enemy's wells. 
| peace envoys. 





literate these, for the grace of Christ is a 
beautifying power. It sweetens the sour 
and makes the unattractive lovely, and 
it can do what nothing else can do to 
undo the effects of the most horrible 
thing in the universe, the only thing 
which we are called unqualifiedly to hate. 


~% 
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But we are not to be idle spectators 
of a war between Christ and sin in our 
lives. We are combatants also, and 
must fight with Christ to drive out the 
1. We must not harbor the 
or afford it shelter or conceal- 
We can help him by 
driving sin out into the open, laying our 


secret sins in the light of his counte- 


nance. Sin hates~the light, and will 
creep away from Christ and lurk in some 
crevice of the soul. 


its secretiveness. 


Have no mercy on 
Drive it out where 
the blazing eyes of Christ will shrivel it. 


~% 


z. We must strike it at every opportu- 
Do not gloss easily over sin’s as- 
saults and your resistance. | Put bitter- 
ness into the struggle. Despise sin, 
smite it, wound it grievously. It will 
cry piteously, but be pitiless, It had no 
mercy on Christ. It struck at him with 
foul venom, It will have no mercy on 
you if it gains power over you. 
b 


3. Allow no truce or parley. Take 
every advantage of sin. This is conflict 
where the malice and loathesomeness 
and unqualified wickedness of the foe 
demand a war of extermination. No 
rules of ‘‘civilized warfare’’ apply. 
Shoot his 
Mutilate all prisoners. 
Recognize no white flags. Slaughter 
their bearers. And cut and kill by day 


| and night until the foe is annihilated. 


% 


All of us are in this struggle. We all 
bear the burden of guilt and the scars of 
sin. And daily Satan strives to van- 
quish us. 


** Did we in our own strength confide, 
Our striving would be losing, 
Were not the right man on our side, 
The man of God’s own choosing. 
Dost ask who that may be ? 
Christ Jesus, it is he, 
Lord Sabaoth is his name, 
From age to age the same, 
And he must win the battle.’’ 


Author’s Secret 
Food that Brought Back Buoyant Health 


Newspaper writers have a time of it to get 
the right kind of food to nourish them. One 
of this profession, who writes for a Boston 
paper, says: ‘‘ From the first Grape-Nuts Food 
worked like acharm. My stomach had been 


| failing to digest ordinary food, and my. nerves 


The great thing, then, in getting rid of 
sin, is to accept the offer of Christ to 
work out in us a full salvation from its 
sadness and its dominion. In this work- 
ing in us Christ will surely do many 
things of which we are scarcely conscious. 
‘*Lead me not into tempta- 
*' he will be shaping our lives for us 
so that what comes into them from with- 
out will help in the conflict. And in our 
own minds and hearts and wilis Jesus will 
be working in a way so natural and still 
that we shall hardly be aware that he is 
there. We shall just accept by faith his 
assurance that he is working, until after 
some long interval we look back, and, 


If we pray, 
_ tion, 





lo ! the way the Lord has led us is ‘‘ like 
a shaft of light across the land."' 


were completely unstrung. I was about to give 
up work while preparing a series of articles for 
the press, but by a stroke of good fortune they 
began to feed me on Grape-Nuts. My strength 
became steadier 
and I soon found I could do more 
office work with greater ease than ever before. 

‘There came to me that feeling of buoyant 
health, and satisfaction with my work and satis- 
faction with myself. In short, I felt that life 
was worth living, and that I was ‘girded up like 
a strong man for a race.’ 

“In my opinion, Grape-Nuts is the one per- 
fect article of food invaluable alike for those 
that are sick and those that are well.'’—W. S. 
Gidley, author of ‘‘ Happy-Go-Lucky Papers,” 
** The Landlord's Story,"’ ete. 

It is a fact that Grape-Nuts Food does supply 
the brain and nerve centers with the elements 
necessary to rebuild, nourish, and maintain. 
That brings health, strength, happiness, and 
the feeling of buovancy Mr. Gidley speaks of. 


gradually returned, nerves 


day by day, 


A labor save 








uick and easy y shiner—pollshes brightest, with- 
out odor, dust or muss—up-to-date—it’s a sunshine ! 
MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF “‘RISING SUN STOVE POLISH.” 














that a loaf of bread left out 

on the table gets stale much 
quicker than if kept in the 
bread box. Exposure to the 
air does the damage. For the 
same reason crackers or bis- 
cuit exposed in a barrel or 
box will grow stale while 
those protected by the In-er- 
seal Patent Package will not. 
When you want crackers, bis- 
cuit or wafers that are a credit 
to your table, be sure they 
are in the original package 
with the In-er-seal trade mark 
design on the end. 


Sita vs Venilie Wafers and and Ginger 
Don't takes. 


Snaps come in 
ent rachege. 








UP HILL. DOWN HILI 


G BY 


ON THE LEVE! 
THE MORROW COASTER BRAKE 


Comfort and 


Fits any wheel. Your wheel always under con- 


trol. Security on hills. A luxury on the level, 
You * Miles, but 





10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


We ship our wheels anywhere on ap- 

Broval without a cent deposit, and 
. allow 10 days’ free trial. You take 
ay no risk in ordering 


from 
1901 01 MODELS gal 1 $18 


Govern $1312 

dels, good as new, 

$3 fo $8 “af ‘actory cleaning 
at t. 

7 ‘a i tall Caek NTED in every 

a... en frnigh wheel, and cata- 


By to distribute. You can make 
a week as our Agent. Write at 


oe oot for catalogs and and by tes Orne. 
























United Confederate Veterans’ 
Reunion, Memphis, Tenn., 
May 28-30, 1901 
On account of the above occasion, the 
Southern Railway will sell round-trip tickets 
from Washington to Memphis at rate of 
$18.90. Tickets will be sold on May 25, 26, 
and 27, with final limit of June 4, 1901, By 
depositing tickets with joint. agent at Mem- 
phis between May 28 and June 3, and pay- 
ment of a fee of fifty cents, an extension of 

final limit until June 19 will be granted. 
Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 

Agent, 828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 

will be pleased to furnish all information. 











Epworth Leaguc 
California Excursions 


Account’ Fifth International Convention of Epworth League, 


Francisco, July 18-21. 


San 


San.Francisco is an ideal summer resort—weathex always cool. 

Trip thither in summer, across high tablelands of New Mexico and 
Arizona, is pleasant—air bracing, no oppressive heat or dust, 

Best way to go is via Santa Fe Route, only line under one manage- 


ment, Chicago to San Francisco ; 


three daily trains to California, Fred 


Harvey meal service, personally-conducted excursions. 
On. the way visit Indian pueblos, and petrified forests, also Grand 
Cafion of Arizona—world’s greatest scenic spectacle, now easily accessible. 


See Southern California—its noted 


resort hotels, idyllic valleys, 


majestic mountains, smooth beaches and lovely islands, its old missions, 


its semi-tropic fruits and flowers, its great oil wells. 


This important 


section reached via Santa Fe Route cheaper than most other lines and 


with greater comfort. 


Extremely low round-trip rates ; 


of routes returning ; 
Fe Route. 


Address Orro Faas, Pass. Agt 


Santa Fe Route 





open to everybody. 
Descriptive literature on request. 


, A. T. & S. F. R’y, 711 Chestnut St 


liberal stop-over privileges ; choice 
All ticket agents sell via Santa 


, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Li Hung Chang Appeals to Vs for Help 


In Behalf of Eleven Million of His Countrymen on the Verge of Starvation 





FAMINE of 
fearful vio- 
lence affects 

the Provinces .of 
Shansi and Shensi 
in China, aggregat- 
ing over 100,000 
square miles and 
embracing a popu- 
lation of nearly 
twenty-five million 
souls. Prolonged 
ey devasta- 
tion by war, and de- 
cimation by pesti- 
lence, have contrib- 
uted to reduce the 
quiet, peaceful 
farmers of the af- 
fected district to 
straits horrible to contemplate, and in the 
intense agony of hopeless despair they 
cry out to Christian America for relief. 


Earl Li's Urgent Appeal 


Li Hung Chang, the Viceroy of China, 
who himself has already largely contrib- 
ated to the amelioration of the terrible 
condition of affairs, recognizing the utter 
inability of the Chinese people to help 
dhetisclves in the terrible affliction that 
has befallen them, cabled the following 
urgent appeal to THE CHRISTIAN HER- 
ALD, in the hope that prosperous Amer- 
ica, regardless of the immediate past, 
would not fail to respond in the same lib- 
eral, open-handed and open-hearted man- 
ner that has uniformly characterized her 
noble charities in the past. 

Bditor Christion Herald, New York = _ 

Very serious famine spreads over Province 
geen Over eleven million lation affected. 


gent relief necessary. nditions warrant 
tm medi 





jate appeal. 
(Signed) LI HUNG CHANG. ([Seal*! 
*“Seal’’ indicates that the communication is official. 


Literally Eating Each Other 


—_ New pte Mesnld) R Dr 
Minister Conger, in forwarding to Rev. > 
Talmage the sum of $100, in response to his appeal 
in behalf of the famine-stricken people of Shansi, 
says that the condition of the unfortunate oe 
erred to is beyond description, “Prince Ch ng 
told me only two days before I left Peking,” sai 
Mr. Conger, ‘‘that.these people were Meerally eating 
each other.” They have eaten e blade of grass, 
every bit of bark—everything, in fact, that can be 
eaten in that province. Nothing has raised 
there tot two years, and unless relief is given, many, 
* many thousands must perish 


Children Sold for Bread 


Hon. Chow Tszchi, the Chinese Consul 
Gerreral, joining in the appeal, writes : 

The Chinese hove, the Giese at how. our poe 

r no our Emperor, a 
gay help the Christian people of A . ca may 
send to our starving ers in Shansi. 
rs abound everywhere ; men and women fall 
in the are devoured by wild beasts; fami- 
lies sell their children for bread. 

He also encloses the following letter from 
one who recently journeyed through the 
provitices in- which to-day men and women 
and children are dying by the roadside, 
as they did last year in India: 


Cooking Leather Boxes 
It is a great famine. The Bess". heard of 


anything so terrible. Do 
and Emperor were good oe © Ve 100,000 


ther boxes or bags, an 


in sight—cooked even 
stewed tree bark and grass. Some of them were so 
famished 


pak ey wees cven eoeag eats. 

On the first day, he saw a nu of 
trying to sell their children for rice, On the second 
Se sam Se same perty ives starving on the 
and on the third day, about half of them 





as Sue else Gatie von Whe et Ge ane 


Houses Occupied by the Dead 


How sad thisis! Nearly every city, town or vil- 
houses 


lage we passed through was 


deserted, or 
were occupied by the dead. It is said that in one 
fown he Pecgie Save @ a human fiesh mar- 
; is seems 


h y ble. 
Another friend told me of a ag Ay nine. The 
ther could not bear to hear cry of the 
famished children, so she hung herself. The father 
became i and killed all seven children, and 


inal) suicide. They were of good 
family, and did not <a beg tor food, nor to 


z 
z 








sell the children. 


poor people 


The Governor's nt A 
Finally, the Governor of Shansi has 


issued the following heart-touching pro- 
clamation, calling upon Chinese -at home 
and abroad, and Christian men and wo- 
men in all parts of the world, to help his 
suffering people in their sore distress : 


To Our Own People and Foreigners :—This 


time the famine is more serious than ever, because 
in the north are the Allied troo: , and in the south 
we have several places in rebellion. China is 

poor now, and the people are in such a strai 

condition that no vary, big assistance can be 
ex rom them. Since more several 
months now, the famine has been beginning in 
places in this province. In some villages they are 


ont human " 

All our brothers in the world should be very sorry 
for us, and should know how unfortunate we are. 
We wish all our people to share some of your 
money which you spend ami yourselves, and 


than 











bountiful gifts in another 
tribution toward the relief of India’s suf- 
fering millions. 

True to the promise contained in his 
precious Word 


Thou shalt surely gi 

t be grieved when 
thee in all thy wor 
thine hand unto (Deut. 15: 10). 
God has graciously blessed and prospered 
our beloved land to an absolutely unpre- 
ee. Wealth has been poured 
actories have been re-opened, 
looms silent for years have agair 
to work. The railroads of the land, not- 
withstanding their largely increased facil- 
to their utmost 
capacity by crops unparalleled in the 


STARVING CHINA'S PATHETIC APPEAL TO COLUMBIA 


him, and thine heart shall 
ou givest unto him : because 





Telegram From _ Secretary John Hay 
Rosson Ua, April #1001. 
Tar Curtstian Herxatv, New York: 
The President is glad to hear you are endeavoring 












Telegram From Minister Conger 


Des Mores, lore 
May 8, 
Tae Curistian Heracp, New York: 
ff of the f 











, and for dressing, and 


for vowing of Mads 
ped eh Foe . It is much 
better to save s men, women 
and han to a 

ore 





ven a church—becau Ng to twelve mil- 


America Their Only Hope 


In their helpless despair, these starving 
people appeal to us, for somehow or other 
our missionaries have impressed them 
with the fact that Christians are kind, 
merciful and forgiving. They need kind- 
ness, they need mercy, they need forgive- 
ness. Their only h is now centered in 
Christian America. If we spurn their cry 
then are they desolate indeed. Their 

thetic a as voiced by Li Hung 

hang is the cry of despair, an ee to 
the last resort. If unanswered, they die. 
If answered, they live—and the life once 
saved by Christian charity can never 
again be very far from the kingdom. 


God's Promises Fulfilled 


Three years we gave liberally to 
India, then to Cuba. then to Puerto Rico, 
and last year we exceeded our combi 


world’s history, and the Government re- 
indicate a coming crop exceedi as 

nh quantity and richness any yet harvest — fogieletien, spite of our share 
all over the country has re- ~ 

vived to an amazing degree, and work has 
entiful and more 
he physical heal 
favored people has never been better than 
No epidemic or 
been permitted to gather its victims from 
ones, and, basking in beyond 
lence, we enjoy a 


among our loved 
the sunshine of Provi 
full measure of happiness, health, 
perity, and of God’s favor. 

Surely all this is in literal fulfillment of 
the blessings promised throughout God's 
word to those who give to the poor, that 
the Lord will guide them continually, and 


“Like a watered and like a spring of water, 


Another Testing Time 


And now has come another testing time, 
Once again, a portion of God’s footstool 
is sorely afflicted. Once again, a hungry, 
starving, ree Ne a raise toward us 
their attenuated hands in earnest suppli- 
cation, and unite their voices in a con- 
certed plea for help. Shall we turn aside 
and refuse to answer? Shall we say to 
them, “Your people did thus and so, and 
yee must not expect rene. from us ?” 

o, indeed! Unworthy would be such a 
course for those who profess to follow in 
the footsteps of the lowly Nazarene who 
went about doing to friend and foe 
alike, who even laid down his life for his 
enemies, and whose sacred lips gave utter- 
ance to these words: 


Love your enemies, and do good, and lend, 
hoping for soting again ; and your reward shall be 
gerat, and ye shall be the children of the Highest : 
‘or he is kind, unto the unthankful and to evil 
(Luke 6: 35). 


Our Duty and our Resolve 

“Let the dead past bury its dead.” 
These people, though their skin be yel- 
low, though their customs be strange, 
though they live in a different clime, 
though they have erred, and grievously 
erred, yet are they our brethren, and we 
will not desert them in this hour of ter- 
rible affliction and distress. 

They shall not die if we can prevent it. 
Their children shall not be sold for food, 
for to them they are as dear as our own 
prattling babes are to us; they shall not 
Starve, seeing that God has given us 
enough and to spare. Out of our abun- 
dance will we assist them, and God helping 
us, we will do to them as we would, under 
similar conditions, have them do to us, and 
thus reducing the Golden Rule to_prac- 
tice, we will give them bread to the full 
extent of our individual ability. 


The Continent of our Lord's Birth 


This pathetic cry for bread comes from 
the continent of Asia, concerning which 
Dr. Talmage says: 


Egy t gave to us its monuments, Rome gave to 
us‘i bw Germany gave to us its philosophy, but 
Asia gave to us its Christ. His mother an Asiatic; 
the mountains that’ looked down upon him, Asi- 
atic; the lakes on whose pebbly banks he rested, 


ng teen Chest, diving ble earthly ste 
ences AS Cc. , was 
but once outside of iy se 


An E onal n 


The Brooklyn Times, in an able edito- 
rial, wel! states the case as follows: 








THE CHRISTIAN HERALD has arranged 
to transmit and distribute relief 

Every contribution received, 
small, will be now wy acknowledged 
in the columns of THE CHRISTIAN HER- 
ALD, and later on, Christ himself shall own 
it in heaven, when in taking account of his 
servants the Master shall say unto us: 





ADDRESS ALL CONTRIBUTIONS TO 


The China Famine Relief Work 


Under the Direction of The Christian Herald 


160-170 Bible House, 





- ~- New York City . 
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